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Compounding Latex 


Joseph Rossman, Ph.D. 


HE following is a continuation of the timely and en- 
| lightening information on United States patents re- 
lating to the compounding of latex, begun in our May 

1, 1932, issue. 

11. Marquette, 1,519,547, Dec. 16, 1924. A lubricant 
for preventing adhesion of rubber surfaces during vulcaniza- 
tion comprises liquid latex 714 gallons, water 150 gallons, 
mica 150 pounds, and ammonia (1 to 1 solution) 1 pint. 

12. Teague, 1,521,657, Jan. 6, 1925. This describes 
making molded rubber articles as follows: 

The following ingredients in the proportions named are 
mixed in a mixer, preferably of the enclosed type: 100 
parts dry rubber as latex, 200 parts superfine wood flour, 
100 parts ground flint or burned clay, 20 parts green earth 
pigment (R. M. green), 25 parts Montan wax, 30 parts 
zinc oxide, 40 parts sulphur, 4 parts carbon bisulphide, 4 
parts dibenzylamine, 150 parts solvent naphtha, and 50 
parts boiled linseed oil. The following order should be 
observed in mixing: wood flour, ground flint or burned clay, 
green pigment, sulphur, and zinc oxide are mixed together 
prior to adding the solvent naphtha and linseed oil. The 
Montan wax in powdered form next is put in, followed by 
the latex. Carbon bisulphide and dibenzylamine are then 
added separately after all the other ingredients. 

The method of combining the materials with latex may 
be varied somewhat. For instance, the ingredients other 
than the oil may be added to the latex, and the oil subse- 
quently added to this mixture; or the oil may be added to 
the latex, and then the other compounding ingredients. The 
mixing, continued for a short time, is facilitated by slightly 
heating the composition with steam to about 40° C. The 
entire mixing operation is usually complete in about 5 min- 
utes after which the compound is ready for molding. 

It may be desirable to form a blank of the material, par- 
ticularly where the mold has one or more long surfaces upon 
which a sheet of material may be molded more evenly than 
where lumps of material are employed. After placing the 
material in the mold the sections are closed with slight 
pressure. Ordinarily no heat is applied although some heat 
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may be used if desired, but not more than about 40° C. 
A slightly elevated temperature might be applied with the 
composition given above but using instead of 50 parts lin- 
seed oil and 150 parts solvent naphtha, 40 parts linseed oil 
and 125 parts solvent naphtha, the remaining ingredients 
being the same. The compound thus obtained is slightly 
stiffer than the one in the example, and if the mold is 
heated to 40° C., the composition flows more readily. 
Whether or not heat is employed, the mold sections are 
brought together under the above conditions and immedi- 
ately separated, at which time the molded article is re- 
moved. The article is of the consistency to permit im- 
mediate removal from the mold and necessary handling. 

The articles are then placed in a drying oven and heated 
to 150° F. for 1 to 15 hours, depending upon the size and 
the shape of the article. At this time the volatile solvents 
will have been evaporated and the temperature may b: 
increased to about 212° F. for 10 to 30 hours, depending 
upon the size and the shape of the article and whether or 
not it is to be vulcanized to the hard rubber stage. 

13. Hopkinson, 1,526,984, Feb. 17, 1925. A mass of 
cotton or other fibrous material such as paper pulp is in- 
troduced into a chamber and evacuated. Latex then 
introduced into the chamber in contact with the cotton by 
which it is absorbed. The latex may contain sulphur or 
other vulcanizing ingredient or compounding materials if 
desired. When impregnation is complete, the material is 
dried and may be then vulcanized. Prior to vulcanization, 
the material may be shaped to the form of any desired 
article. Moldable compositions made from the admixture 
of paper pulp with latex upon vulcanization provide a 
material capable of being manufactured into toilet articles, 
trunks, pottery substitutes such as cups and saucers, 
bottle caps, etc. 

14. Schapiro, Mar. 10, 1925. A non- 
hygroscopic match head composition is made from actual 
rubber in latex 20 parts, sulphur flour 10 parts, rosin 10 
parts, ground glass 40 parts, chlorate of potash 50 parts. 
All the ingredients including the latex are mixed in any 
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usual manner and then ground, after which operation the 
composition is ready for application to the match sticks in 
the usual manner. Hexamethylene-tetramine or other ac- 
celerators may be added to vulcanize the rubber at atmos- 
pheric temperature, or the match heads may be passed 
through a solution of an ammonium polysulphide which will 
vulcanize the rubber. 

1S. Hopkinson, 1,542,388, June 16, 1925; reissue 
10,873, Feb. 7, 1928; reissue 16,874, Feb. 7, 1928. Hollow 
articles are made by dipping an unglazed porcelain form into 
latex having 40 to 50% rubber. If glazed forms are util- 
ized, latex having a rubber content of 40 to 50% is used, 
to which a gelatine solution of 11% to 2% based on the 
weight of rubber is added. The article is then dipped into 
the following solution: benzol 100 parts by weight, zinc 
butyl xanthogenate 3 parts by weight, dibenzylamine 3 parts 
by weight, and sulphur 1 part by weight. 

16. Loomis and Stump, 1,543,932, June 30, 1925. A 
colloidal solution of sulphur in water is first prepared. 
This may be accomplished by adding formaldehyde to am- 
monium polysulphide into a boiling solution of such a pro- 
tective colloid. It can also be prepared by passing sulphur 
dioxide and hydrogen sulphide into water in the presence 
of a protective colloid. The resulting colloidal sulphur, if 
neutral or only slightly alkaline, can be mixed with latex 
without forcing coagulation thereof. Thus mixed, the col- 
loidal sulphur quickly and automatically distributes itself 
throughout the mass. If the latex with the sulphur is heated 
under pressure, a rapid and complete vulcanization occurs, 
and upon subsequent coagulation rubber of desired degree of 
vulcanization is obtained. 

17. Hopkinson and Gibbons, 1,545,257, July J. a02. 
A mixture for making tubing or thread is prepared as fol- 
lows: 100 parts of rubber as concentrated latex (containing 
55% solid content), 1 part tetramethyl thiuramdisulphide, 2 
parts zinc oxide, 3 parts precipitated sulphur. The ingredi- 
ents to be added to the latex are mixed with enough con- 
centrated ammonium hydroxide to give a paste, which is 
added to the latex with stirring. This mixture is then ready 
for use. It is extruded into a bath of acetic acid where 
coagulation occurs. 

18. Teague, 1,550,466, Aug. 18, 1925. Certain sub- 
stances inherently capable of thickening latex, when added 
For example sodium silicate, 
when normally added to latex, particularly latex of low 
ammonia content, usually tends to coagulate it. It appears 
that the sodium silicate does not itself cause this coagula- 
tion; but when added to the latex, it hydrolizes and forms 
sodium hydroxide which then coagulates the latex. Sodium 
hydroxide in small quantity does not cause coagulation; but 
when sodium silicate is added in appreciable quantity, the 
concentration of sodium hydroxide becomes sufficient to 
cause coagulation. This hydrolysis of the silicate can be 
controlled by adding ammonium hydroxide, which by in- 
creasing the concentration of hydroxyl ions prevents the 
hydrolysis of the sodium silicate so that the latter remains 
distributed in the latex in a thick gelatinous form. For 
example, if it be desired to obtain a thickened latex, with- 
cut adding compounding ingredients other than those for the 
thickening and the stabilizing, there may be added to 100 
parts rubber as latex (60% solids) about 10 parts of am- 
monium hydroxide (28%) and 10 parts of sodium sili- 
cate (52° Baumé). By this addition the otherwise fluid latex 
is thickened to a paste or gel consistency, and its stability 
is increased so that it may be kept for several months. 

The following is an example of a latex compound thick- 
ened and stabilized: 100 parts rubber as latex of 60% 
solids, 100 parts whiting, 60 parts spindle oil (as emulsion), 
5 parts glue, 10 parts sodium silicate, 10 parts ammonium 


hydroxide, 10 parts water, 0.5 parts zinc oxide, 3 parts sul- 


thereto, tend to coagulate it. 
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phur, 0.5 parts zinc dimethyl-dithio carbamate. It may be 
cured in one hour at 212° F. and is therefore suitable for 
use with fabrics or papers which it is not desired to heat 
to the usual high curing temperatures. 

The following is another example: 100 parts rubber as 
latex of 60% solids, 100 parts alba whiting, 300 parts 
ground flint, 25 parts zinc oxide, 85 parts water, 100 parts 
sodium silicate, 15 parts ammonium hydroxide, 30 parts sul- 
phur, 2.5 parts tetramethyl thiuramdisulphide. This com- 
pound is particularly adapted for hard rubber articles. 

19. Loomis and Stump, 1,552,625, Sept. 8, 1925. Molded 
fiber articles are made from a mixture of fiber and partially 
coagulated latex and molding the article from this mixture. 
The latex is partially coagulated by adding 10 cc. of 10% 
solution of zinc acetate to 100 cc. of latex and then adding 
1 cc. of 12% solution of acetic acid. The same result may 
be obtained as follows: To 100 parts of latex by volume, 
add 32 to 34 parts by volume of a 10% solution of aluminum 
sulphate. This should be added slowly, with vigorous stir- 
ring at a temperature of about 25° C. The material sets 
to a cheese-like mass, which is plastic but not elastic. 

20. Loomis and Stump, 1,558,688, Oct. 27, 1925. Ninety 
parts of clay are stirred into 1,000 parts water and a suf- 
ficient amount of ammoniacal latex to produce 10 parts dry 
rubber. No settling takes place even after several hours 
of standing. This emulsion is then coagulated with alumi- 
num sulphate, precipitated out, and dried. To the naked 
eye this precipitant looks like clay but feels rubbery. 

21. Mever, 1,558,701, Oct. 27, 1925. Latex is incor- 
porated in unvulcanized rubber during mastication. The 
addition of rubber latex enables plasticity, tackiness, and 
smoothness of compounds to be controlled; shrinkage of 
stocks on cooling to be materially reduced; the temperature 
during kneading or working to be reduced, thereby prevent- 
ing scorching and premature vulcanization and also enabling 
more powerful accelerators to be incorporated by available 
factory facilities; and improves the plasticity of ground 
shoddies. 

22. Smith, 1,562,262, Nov. 17, 1925. Three parts of 
hydrated commercial trisodium phosphate are added to latex 
having an ammonia content reduced to 0.05% to preserve the 
latex and to accelerate vulcanization. 

23. Weiss, 1,563,410, Dec. 1, 1925. This patent de- 
scribes a method of introducing rubber into high boiling 
oils or solids readily liquefiable by heat. The oil or lique- 
fiable solid is brought to a temperature of from 110 to 120° 
C. To the liquefiable material is added rubber latex, run 
into the hot agitated liquid material at a sufficiently low 
speed to avoid undue foaming. After the latex is added, 
the heating and the stirring are continued for a short time 
to expel the residual water and ammonia vapor; the batch 
is then finished. 

The following example is given: Weigh 67 pounds paraf- 
fin wax into a pressure steam-heated kettle provided with a 
powerful stirrer. Heat the wax until melted and continue 
the heating to a wax temperature of 115 to 120° C. Start 
the stirrer and add one gallon of a latex containing 35 to 
40% by weight of rubber. The addition of the latex should 
take about one hour total and the speed of addition regu- 
lated to avoid excessive foaming. The steam on the kettle 
jacket should be adjusted to make up for the heat loss in 
volatilizing the water and ammonia in the latex so as to 
keep the temperature of the mix around 115 to 120° C. 
After all the latex is added, continue stirring for 15 to 30 
minutes, after which the product is finished and can be 
used in the liquid state or allowed to solidify in cakes. This 
particular mix is useful in making molded wax articles; the 
rubber serves to give additional mechanical strength and 
makes the article less brittle. The product can be remelted 
with fresh wax in case it is desired to reduce the percentage 
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of rubber, and mixts readily, distributing the rubber through 
the entire mass. If desired, other waxes, colors, sulphur or 
other vulcanizers, vulcanization accelerators, fillers, etc., may 
be added to alter the properties in any desired fashion. 

24. Taylor, 1,566,566, Dec. 22, 1925. The following 
formule are given: For coating wood, leather, or cloth that 
is intended to be shipped or used later, then brought into 
condition by applying diluted cement solution or treated with 
benzol, carbon tetrachloride, or carbon bisulphide: 50 parts 
latex, 50 parts water, 10 parts furfural. For folding ce- 
ments, laying channels, laying soles or insoles, or sticking 
sock-linings or cloth to the insoles: 52 parts caoutchouc 
latex, 40 parts water, 10 parts furfural, 5 parts halowax oil. 
For cement requiring long lasting power, for cementing a 
leather cover to fiber counters, for putting a leather cover on 
laminated pieces of leather, for joining double soles, or for 
cementing laps of welting or belting or any place where a 
long lasting cement is required, or attaching rubber heels 
and soles: 50 parts caoutchouc latex, 50 parts water, 10 
parts furfural, 10 parts solution made up as follows: 30 
parts halowax oil, 5 parts zinc oxide, 5 parts sulphur, 5 
parts tuads. The order of mixing the ingredients to produce 
a homogeneous product is to mix the stabilizer with the 
furfural and then incorporate the solids such as sulphur or 
zinc oxide, if they are used, in this mixture. Water is then 
added accompanied by agitation after which the latex is 
slowly added thereto with further agitation. The agitation 
in each case is continued until a homogeneous product is ob- 
tained. This mixing operation should take place at 80° C. 

25. Hopkinson, 1,567,506, Dec. 29, 1925. This patent 
describes the compounding of materials with latex so as 
not to cause coagulation. If it is desired to add a gum or 
resin to the latex, the particular gum or resin is dissolv ed in 
one of its solvents (carbon tetrachloride, naphtha, benzol, 
turpentine, etc.,) and the solution emulsified or homogenized 
with water, and then added to the latex in the case of the oil, 
and the mixture deprived of its water content. The pro- 
cedure just described with respect to resin is also followed 
with respect to other materials, for instance, phenol con- 
densation products in their intermediate and soluble stages, 
stearic acid, paraffins, and waxes. A particularly impor- 
tant application of the method is in the addition of vul- 
canizing ingredients which cannot otherwise be added to 
latex without producing coagulation. For illustration, ref- 
erence is made to oxybutyl thiocarbonic acid disulphide and 
dibenzylamine, both of which are soluble in organic sol- 
vents but insoluble in water, and, when added to latex, 
promptly produce coagulation. If, however, either of these 
materials is dissolved in an organic solvent and then emulsi- 
fied with water, such emulsion may be added to the latex 
and uniformly distributed therein by stirring, without pro- 
ducing coagulation, the emulsions remaining stable for con- 
siderable time. An emulsion of oxybutyl thiocarbonic acid 
disulphide may be added to latex to form a latex suspension 
ef rubber in the proportion of one to 2% of oxybutyl thio- 
carbonic acid disulphide by weight of the dry rubber con- 
tent of the latex. Similarly, an emulsion of dibenzylamine 
may be added to latex to give one to 2% of dibenzylamine 
on the dry rubber content of the latex. 
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With these 2 solutions it is possible to obtain a rubber 
article, as for instance, a surgeon’s glove, by alternately 
dipping a form into the 2 solutions, and partially or com- 
pletely drying the material between each dip. Such a com- 
bination in admixture with the usual sulphur and zinc, as 
described in British patent to Caldwell, No. 177,493, No- 
vember 8, 1926, will completely vulcanize at ordinary room 
temperatures after the liquid has evaporated and will be 
considerably better than a rubber which has been vulcanized 
at the usual comparatively high temperature of about 270° 
F. Similarly in other articles the step of the process con- 
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sisting of eliminating the water may take place in the sub- 
stantially final form of the article. 

In any or all of the foregoing illustrations there may be 
added an appropriate protective colloid, such as_ glue, 
saponin, etc., or some other protective agent, such as 
glycerine. 

If it is desired to add solid materials, in finely divided 
form, such as carbon black, clays, wood flour, wood pulp, 
ground asbestos fiber, cotton linters, ground cork, etc., any 
or all of these are mixed with water, preferably in a col- 
loidal mill. This machine reduces the finely divided ma- 
terial to a substantially colloidal suspension. This varies 
with the different materials, as to the amount of water or 
other liquids necessary; the object is to obtain perfect dis- 
tribution and suspension with the minimum liquid content. 
When the mix is complete, an appropriate amount is added 
to the desired quantity of latex, whether or not such latex 
contains other materials, such as those above referred to: 
namely, oil, vulcanizing ingredients, resins, etc.; the latex 
or latex and other materials are gently stirred as the sus- 
pension of solid materials is added. The result is a mass 
of solids and fluids containing all the materials necessary 
or desirable to be associated with the rubber to produce the 
desired vulcanized product. This mass, depending upon its 
physical characteristic as to whether it has a small water 
content and is plastic, or a large water content and substan- 
tially free flowing, is then dried, in the latter case preferably 
by spraying in a heated atmosphere, and in the former by 
passing through the usual heat and humidity controlled dry- 
ing chambers. 

If the material is a mixture having a large proportion of 
solid materials and is sprayed, there results a powdered 
granular product which may, in some cases, be placed into 
the vulcanizing molds without any other procedure or may be 
given a slight warming and milling operation. If the wet 
mass has been dried in a kiln, a cake form results which 
requires milling. If the mixture is one consisting only of 
rubber latex and oil, the result of the spraving operation 
is to obtain a substantially dry spongy product. 

26. Hopkinson and Dewey, 1,582,219, Apr. 27, 1926. 
This invention relates to seals for the joints between the 
bodies and the ends or the covers of containers from which 
air is to be excluded and in which liquid or semi-liquid 
contents are to be confined. It is especially intended for 
use in “sanitary” or open top metal cans, in which no solder 
is employed, but in which one or both heads are secured to 
the body by “double seaming.” This is done automatically 
by rolling or spinning ‘together the edge of the can cover 
and a small flange, which has been previously pressed out 
from the bottom of the can, into a double seam. The seal 
is produced by compressing between the surfaces of the con- 
tainer body and its end or cover, a water emulsion strip of 
rubber which not only fills the joint with sealing material, 
but maintains its sealing properties unimpaired for practi- 
cally an indefinite time. The sealing consists of latex pre- 
served by ammonia. 

There may be combined with the latex various fillers, 
such as carbon black, zinc oxide, ground cork, coloring 
materials including dye stuffs and pigments, etc. If de- 
sired and where possible, the substances added to the latex 
may be in the colloidal condition. In addition there may be 
combined with the latex various vulcanizing agents which 
will exercise their action at temperatures at or below that 
employed during the canning process or such other use to 
which the container may be subjected. It will be noted that 
in place of ammonia or other preservative approximately 
1% of a 40% solution of formaldehyde may be added to 
latex. The latex which is emploved in the machines con- 
tains approximately 2.75 pounds per gallon of solid con- 
stituents: whereas in the case of cements 1% pound of rub- 
ber to 1 gallon of solvent is employed. (To be continued) 
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N FAST news- 
| paper printing 

it was early 
found that the usual 


composition inking 
roller was liable to 


soften or melt at 
speeds oreater than 
12,000 cylinder rev- 
olutions an_ hour, 
especially during 
hot and humid 
months. Labora- 
torv tests disclosed 
that at greater 


speeds rapid distor- 
tion of a composi- 
tion roller, caused 
by its succeeding 
contacts with print- 
ing plate and ink 
drum, set up with- 








nated because it 
does not attract or 
~ hold paper dust, ink 
- dirt, or, in fact, dirt 


of any kind. The 
surface dust that 
usually leaves a 
sheet of newsprint 


is likely to be ac- 
cumulated by a 
composition roller 
but seems to remain 
with the sheet and 
to pass off with it in 
the case of rubber 
rollers. Thus wip- 
ing rags, kerosene 
oil, a lot of hard 
work, and valuable 
time are saved by 
this cleanly charac- 
teristic of the rubber 








in the composition 
internal] friction 
which _ generated 
heat sufficient to liquefy the glycerine and melt the glue 
content. 

It was sought to cure this defect by adding formaldehyde 
or other chemicals, and the so-called non-meltable rollers 
resulted. While these stood the long summer night’s grind 
better than the conventional roller, they became leathery and 
developed other objectionable features. No composition 
roller of any kind could operate continuously at 50,000 im- 
pressions an hour. When this fact was proved conclusively 
in the laboratory, it was decided to try rubber as a substi- 
tute. The rubber manufacturers at first insisted that be- 
cause petroleum, the medium of news ink, was destructive 
of rubber, a rubber form inking roller could not last. 

In January, 1912, samples of the various procurable rub- 
bers tested in ink oil revealed that while they increased in 
size, the oil immersion improved rather than injured their 
printing qualities. As the result of these experiments the 
interest of rubber manufacturers was elicited, who, by trial, 
error, and correction, eventually evolved the efficient and 
satisfactory rubber rollers now in general use. The rubber 
rollers in the Wood presses of The New York Times, print- 
ing 50,000 impressions per hour meet all the requirements of 
high speed and good printing. 

Experience has proved that rubber rollers have many un- 
expected advantages over composition rollers. They are not 
affected by temperature or atmospheric changes. They will 
run perfectly in hot, humid, dry, or cold climates. Frictional 
heat developed at high speeds does not appreciably affect 
them. Since they are not subject to weather changes, they 
do not require frequent resetting. The rubber roller is 
efficient both in summer and winter. Washups are elimi- 


Wood High-Speed Press with Rubber Inking Rollers, Capacity 50,000 
Impressions per Hour, Installed by The New York Times 


roller. 

This cleanliness 
is very apparent in 
printing halftones and solids. As rubber rollers are fin- 
ished in a grinding lathe, they are invariably true and do 
not run out of round as is often the case with composition 
rollers. As they do not swell or shrink because of atmos- 
pheric changes, their surface is always true, which trait is 
extremely valuable. Paper does not adhere to the surface of 
a rubber roller as it does to the surface of a composition 
roller. When paper winds on a rubber roller it is easily 


pulled off, thus reducing the time necessary to clear 


up a press after a sheet-break and to get under way again. 

Rubber rollers are not easily cut by column rules nor do 
they “bolster” so easily as composition rollers; the rubber 
surface is more resilient and tougher than that of other 
rollers. They are long-lived; and while they need to be re- 
ground occasionally, this work is easily done, and the new 
surface is as good as the old one. 

While composition rollers shrink during use and have to 
be set in, rubber rollers increase in diameter and have to 
be set out; but with the latter the setting is far less frequent. 

The principal objectionable feature of a rubber roller is 
its tendency to skid. Unless set firmly, it is inclined to 
lag as the press speed quickly advances or to over-run as the 
press speed quickly declines. This tends to fill up the 
eyes of small type, the a’s, e’s, o’s, but does not seem at all 
to affect halftones. The uniformity of printing speed now 
possible automatically minimizes the skidding tendency of 
the rubber roller, and this action makes for uniformity of 
typographic excellence not obtainable when speed changes 
occur constantly. 

A rubber roller, moreover, is more likely to cause ink 
misting because of its freedom from tackiness, 
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Testing 


of Automobile Tires 
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ing of production materials and the finished product; 
and the determination of standards for and the testing 
of newly developed materials, constructions, and dimensions. 

Tire control testing includes the testing of materials 
against specifications, such as mechanical textiles, rubber, 
compounding ingredients, and steel wire; the analysis of the 
state of cure and disposal of materials against empirical 
standards; and finally, destructive tests of the product sam- 
pled from the warehouse to check for the presence of manu- 
facturing defects. 

Control testing of production tires is different in form but 
identical in purpose with the control testing of other auto- 
motive products. As such, it is familiar and, except in de- 
tail, has no further place in this discussion. 

Development testing, on the other hand, is an executior 
of thought by tire engineering that is indicative of the variety 
of that thought. It is safe to say that there is less stand- 
ardization in testing than in any other phase of the tire in- 
dustry. This condition results from the fact that the 
internal stresses of a tire do not appear in any technical 
literature of authority. It must be noted that the strains in a 
tire are of an order of magnitude of several per cent while 
the engineering mechanics literature is built around internal 
strains of a small fraction of 1%. In other words, we 
are working in the tire industry with highly flexible 
materials and with the deterioration of these materials under 
repeated stresses. 

Attention has been called to the fact that tire testing varies 
with the organization that practices the testing; therefore 
this paper necessarily deals with the subject from the view- 
point of the company which the writer represents. 

In organizing a testing set up, there are 2 objects in 
view: the measurement of quality and the comparison of 
the quality with a standard. 

The measurement of quality in tire work is based on the 
fundamental fact that the public expects a tire to wear out 
its tread before being thrown on the scrap heap. This pre- 
supposes no abuse on the part of the customer such as ex- 
cessive overloading, under-inflation, or the subjection to 
excessive impact of large, sharp, road objects. These 2 
preceding statements supply the necessary conditions for test- 
ing. Thus in order to measure the quality of the tire we 
must test for the wearing quality of the tread and the re- 
sistance to failure of the carcass under conditions of abuse. 
The wearing quality of the tread of a tire is a function of 
the abrasive resistance of the tread compounds, profile of the 
tire, and operating conditions of the test. In testing tread 
compounds, therefore, we made the profile of the tire and 
operating conditions constant and arrived at the final evaluat- 
ing equation: quality varies as the number of miles for the 
tread to go smooth, which in turn varies as the abrasive re- 
sistance of the tread compounds. The above line of rea- 


Te testing falls naturally into 2 classes: Control test- 
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soning is the basis upon which all tire measurements for 
quality rest. . 

In measuring for quality of the tire carcass we selectively 
load each portion of the tire to the point where failure under 
repeated stress will occur and substitute the results in the 
equation: quality varies as the number of miles at which 
failure takes place under test conditions that are 
standardized. 

Tires are performing better every year in spite of increas- 
ing demands put upon them by heavier, faster cars. This 
constant improvement calls for continuous reliable testing. 
There are 2 general types of tests at the disposal of a tire 
testing organization: laboratory tests and road tests. The 
laboratory tests are varied in character and are designed se- 
lectively to overstress a tire so that a characteristic road 
failure will occur. 

The road tests are likewise varied in that the variation 
runs from maximum control of operating conditions, as is 
the case of tires on the test fleet, through the lesser controlled 
auxiliary tests of tires placed on independently owned opera- 
tions but subject to periodic inspections; and down to the 
totally uncontrolled service of tires in the hands of the public 
which we evaluate by means of surveys and also statistical 
analysis of adjustment returns. 

The test fleet is operated for the sole purpose of destroy- 
ing tires and measuring the quality of these tires to de- 
struction. It is, unfortunately, expensive because we also 
wear out automobiles, gasoline, oil, and men while we are 
wearing out the tires, but it has the great advantage of re- 
turning quick and accurate results. Six hundred miles per 
day is the usual performance in this type of test. 

The auxiliary tests are selected operations, selected be- 
cause they are, or are not, abusive operations depending on 
the test requirements. They have the advantage of economy 
because the purchaser of the freight carrying facilities pays 
for the operation cost. We have these operations selected at 
a number of points throughout the country and have mem- 
bers of the testing organization observing the results at these 
points. The disadvantage of this type of test is that it is 
slower than the test fleet operation since the average mileage 
is about 100 miles per day. 

The field survey is a newer development in tire testing 
and gives highly satisfactory results in that it is a true pic- 
ture of the service of the product in the hands of the con- 
sumer. It consists of measuring the rubber worn off the 
tread of tires mounted as original equipment on current 
models of cars and also observing the vehicle miles to re- 
move this amount of rubber. By computing the expected 
mileage to wear smooth, we arrive at the average mileage to 
be expected for the antiskid life of a set of 4 tires. By mak- 
ing sufficient observations we get a reliable average from 
which to measure the actual quality of our product in the 
hands of the tire consuming public. It is possible to meas- 
ure competitive as well as our own product in this way and 
so arrive at an accurate estimate of the comparative per- 
formance of our product. 
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The last method to be discussed is that of the statistical 
analysis of adjustments. As stated earlier, the tire con- 
sumer expects a tire to wear out its tread before going to 
the scrap heap. If it wears out prematurely, or if the carcass 
fails, he considers the tire defective and presents it to a fac- 
tory representative for adjustment. These representatives 
are trained to analyze the appearance of the tire for signs of 
abuse. Ifa tire shows signs of having been abused, adjust- 
ment is refused. On the other hand, if the signs are that 
the tire is defective, adjustment is made on a basis of unused 
mileage and a record of the adjustment with respect to tire 
size and cause of failure is sent to the factory. These figures 
are collected at the factory, and a report is made covering 
the period of manufacture, production volume in that period, 
and number of adjusted failures according to classes of 
failures. Knowing from experience the length of time the 
tires of a certain production period remain in service, we 
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can draw a probability curve which will foretell the total 
expected returns from that production. Experience also tells 
us what the total allowable returns may be. A comparison 
of total expected returns for a given production against 
the total allowable returns gives an indication of the quality 
of that production. Reference to laboratory test records on 
the performance of the special features of that production 
on test gives a correlation between laboratory testing and 
road service of the tire. 

This correlation between the road service and the testing 
laboratory results goes on continually because, as every test 
man knows, as long as the test results of the laboratory coin- 
cide with the anticipated results of the conceptor of an idea, 
laboratory results stand unquestioned. If the results, antici- 
pated and actual, do not agree, the laboratory has to justify 
its results and the real justification is the correlation between 
the laboratory and the road. 





Insulation Latex Product 


Non-Water Absorbent Ingredient for Submarine Cable Insulation 


LARGE prospective demand for latex is indicated in 

the manufacture of a rubber product having in high 
degree the characteristics desirable in insulating materials 
for use under water, particularly in submarine cables.’ 

Rubber or similar hydrocarbon substances, either in the 
form of latex or in a dispersed solid form, is subjected to 
the action of water at a temperature below the boiling point, 
coagulated, and the resulting product washed in the solid 
form. This treatment appears to cause a coagulation of the 
proteins contained in the rubber into non-water absorbent 
form. The washing to which the rubber is subjected re- 
moves a portion of the proteins, but the larger part may 
remain in the rubber without materially injuring its mechani- 
cal or electrical characteristics. Rubber so treated as an 
insulating material ingredient will retain its insulating and 
other electrical properties practically unimpaired for long 
periods of time when immersed in a salt solution similar to 
sea water. 

In experimenting with rubber for use in submarine in- 
sulating compounds it has been found that in the unmixed, 
unvulcanized state, thoroughly washed crude rubber is not 
electrically stable when immersed in water, since during such 
immersion it undergoes a gradual increase of dielectric con- 
stant and decrease of insulation resistance up to a certain 
point, when sudden and almost complete failure of the mate- 
rial with respect to insulating properties occurs. This sud- 
den failure of crude rubber in water is due to protein films 
which pervade the mass, forming, when thoroughly wet, 
paths of low electrical resistance throughout the rubber. It 
is therefore desirable, when unvulcanized rubber is to form 
an ingredient of a submarine insulation, that this tendency 
to sudden degradation should first be eliminated from the 
raw materials. The protein films, when coagulated. are also 
believed to permit the penetration of water and thereby ac- 
celerate the oxidation and decomposition of the rubber. The 
present invention largely eliminates these objections by so 
altering the protein structure as to make it non-absorbent 
of water. 


1U. S. Patent No. 1,847,123, Mar. 1, 1932. 


According to the present invention, the crude rubber or 
uncoagulated latex is diluted with water in proportions to 
provide for considerable dispersion of the rubber content, 
and the resulting mixture is subjected to a temperature be- 
low 100° C. for a short period of time, after which the 
rubber content of the mixture is coagulated and washed. 
It is advantageous before washing to add a softener such 
as petrolatum, pine tar, or palm oil to facilitate the removal 
cf impurities. Where the rubber is to be mixed with balata 
or similar substance, the balata may be added to the rubber 
before washing to soften it, in which case no other softener 
need be used. 

The rubber product derived from the method above de- 
scribed is not mechanically adapted to be used alone as a 
cable insulation, being too resilient to permit proper extru- 
sion to accurate dimensions, and liable to deformation at 
ordinary temperatures. Suitable compounds for submarine 
insulation may be obtained by mixing such product with 
hard waxes, balata, and other similar substances which melt 
or soften at moderate temperatures, and which impart the 
property of thermo-plasticity to the rubber, the added sub- 
stances themselves possessing suitable electrical characteris- 
tics and a suitable resistance to the penetration of water. 

The rubber product resulting from this heat treating 
process is readily vulcanized and may in that form find a 
broad application wherever the influence of water is to be 
resisted, as in rubber shoes, gas masks, and similar articles. 





A Correction 


In his article, “Vulcanization,”* N. A. Shepard declared, 
“Vulcanization is the name given by the discoverer, Charles 
Goodyear : However, as revealed in our editorial, 
“When Rubber Became Metallic,”’ William John Brockedon 
originated the term. 


1Inpra RuBBER Wortp, Apr. 1, 1932, p. 43. 
*[bid., Feb. 1, 1930, p. 70. 
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Factory Mixed Stocks 


Method for Maintaining Uniformity 


J. EL MeCarty and Edward Cousins 


all rubber manufacturers. The present system de- cation cards. The lower jaw A of the machine is pulled 
veloped by the authors is based on the determination down by the link chain through a sprocket and throw-in 

of loads for given elongations using a modified clutch arrangement. The upper jaw B pulls on the pendu- 
dumbbell strip. An outline’ of the testing routine lum through the cable. As the test piece stretches, the 
follows. jaws separate, and at a predetermined amount of stretch th: 
Samples from every milled or Banbury mixed batch come contacts break, stopping the motor instantly through a 
to the control laboratory, each sample being accompanied by dynamic brake. The operator releases the clutch by taking 
an identifying card which contains provision for recording his foot off a pedal; a counter weight returns the jaw up 


Cin: control of milled rubber stocks is important to taining pieces to be tested, with the accompanying identifi- 


all data of interest on that particular batch. As the the slide and, through the contacts meeting again, the motor 
samples arrive, they are starts up. The pendulum is held by the pawls with the pointer 
weighed on a_ laboratory y giving the reading. The scale is arbitrarily divided into divisions in 
scale to give a _ definite F equal lengths. It has been carefully calibrated in terms of pounds. 


“ The allowable variation for each compound is calculated, and the 
we results translated into scale divisions. These readings are given 
NY 








The molds used for cur- 
ing contain 32 cavities each 
with overflow channels; the | The jaws of the testing machine are like shallow boxes with 
cavities are numbered to *#54*254425de 3 sides. In the center of the short side a groove is cut, 14-inch 
permit identification of the | 
samples. Each cavity is ~~ 262 C798, —1 
1.25 inches (3.18 cm.) by Fig. 1. Sketch of Test 
2.5 inches (6.35 cm.) by Piece 
.125-inch (.32 cm.). The 
samples are placed in the hot mold, each 
in its appropriate cavity, and given a 
short cure at 320° F. The pieces are then re- 
moved and cut out with a die to give a dumbbell 
strip of the dimensions given in Figure 1. The 
die is open at the ends but is long enough to over- 
lap the edges of the small slabs, thereby facilitat- 
ing the separation of the test strips from the re- 
mainder of the slab. 

Figure 2 gives a view of the machine used in 
testing these dumbbell strips. At the lower right 
of the machine are shown the die and the tray con- 











volume. > " 
J ™ 


to the operator as the limits for each sample of that compound. 








1Presented before the Rubber Division of the A. C. S. at 
the meeting in Detroit, Mich., Feb. 25 and 26, 1932. Publica- 
tion authorized by American Chemical Society. 

















40 rai , 
214° F. ; Fig. 2. Machine for Testing Dumbbell Strips 

30}a (.64 cm.) wide and extending to the bottom of the box. The 

- inside face of this side is shaped ‘approximately to that of the 

shoulders of the test piece. A partial top is formed on this 

ec 7 der: st | . A partie p is : 

& I ask is end of the box by 2 plates separated by the width of the groove 

200% Timeet Cure and extending back about 5¢-inch (1.59 cm.). This distance 

8 between the plates and the bottom of the box is slightly 

N greater than the thickness of the test piece. Thus there is 

Time of Cure formed a sleeve for the broad end of the test piece, the narrow 

. - * i iit a part slipping in between the 2 top plates and through the groove 

10% 40 50 60 7o<Z27aeF OO the short side. When stretched, very nearly all of the force 


exerted by the piece against the jaw is by the shoulders press- 
Fig. 3. Tread Stock Elongation at 300% Elongation vs. ing against the short side of the box. The upper jaw fits very 
Time of Cure loosely on the slide to eliminate all binding. 
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Discussion of Machine 


Beginning with the machine used, repeated tests with dead 
loads showed load recording mechanism responsive to 0.1- 
pound (50 gm.) or less. Comparison tests were made with 
the type of jaws and test piece used on this machine against 
those used in the standard procedure. The variation oc- 
curring between the different strips of each series are com- 
pared in the following table. The variation under the new 





procedure is expressed as a percentage of the variation 
occurring under the standard procedure. 
%y 
Variation 
RRR MN os bia cae en Souk ea Nene caer 114 
TE Siscek “siksaxiccaseasseee 33 
ee eS SS PE EME ST Ee Eee ee ee 50 
OS Ge eer err rs rir ee 50 
a errr ety er eee 100 
ee. ee ey ore he ery ee ee ear are 53 


These results point to the conclusion that variation be- 
tween 2 strips of identical composition will be no more than 
the variation obtained by the standard procedure. 


Method of Curing 


It will be noted in the outline of the procedure that the 
test pieces were not gaged for thickness. Check tests, made 
with each cavity filled with the same stocks, showed that the 
maximum variation in thickness in the constricted part was 
3%, and in tests run on the pieces, variation in load did not 
follow the variation in thickness. Omission of gaging is 
justified, especially when the saving in time is considered. 

In control work shortness of cure is essential. Curing at 
320° F. gives well set up stocks in few minutes; the rate of 
cure is about 5 times as fast as at 274°. Note Fig. 3. Sam- 
ples were given such cures as to avoid that portion of the 
curing curve where stocks are so undercured as to give very 
inconsistent results and at the same time escape that part 
of the curve where the slope is so little as to make the load 
stretch relation insensitive to differences in curing rates. To 
avoid delay, however, the range of curing periods must be 
limited in number; we find 2, 5 minutes at 320° and 8 min- 
utes at 320°, satisfactory. ‘Time and temperature of cure 
are matters of individual preference and necessity. 

Treatment of the Sample 


Samples of various stocks were taken directly from the 
mixers, part of each sample was chilled, and the other part 
maintained at an elevated temperature. After being kept 
in this fashion for about 15 minutes, the samples were cured, 
cut out, and put into a chilled or heated compartment im- 
mediately. Here they were kept for different intervals up to 
15 minutes before testing. The table below gives results 
obtained for a carcass stock treated according to this 
procedure: 

Pounds Pull 








or — ey, 

Stock Kept Stock Kept 

Warm Before Cold Before 

Curing Curing 

Tested as swon as died out................ 9% 9% 
Plus 5 min. in warm liner.... waseeseaa bs 8% 834 
x aa ee re px ubaee 9 9% 
Pius 10 min. im warm limer ..  ....- 22. ccccccns 8% 834 
Pe SO en On EE i BSG baw s peies'ob com's 9 94 
oe LO; 00 MONE. coat secees® Kaa dios 834 834 
Pane 25 Win: WR CON BOK. 66. a ss oss cassie; Ue 10% 


We found that no matter what the subsequent history, 
heating-or cooling the samples before cure had no effect. 
Keeping the samples warm after curing resulted in little 
lower readings than were obtained with the pieces tested 
directly after being cut out. Cooling the samples after cur- 
ing had a slight tendency to increase the readings. More- 


over cooling various samples in water for a brief period had 
no effect on the readings. 

We may conclude that cooling the test pieces for a uni- 
form time at a uniform temperature will give the best results. 
About 4 minutes are required from the time the pieces are 
removed from the mold until they are ready for test. 


The 
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pieces are well cooled by this time, or at least at the end of 
an additional 2- or 3-minute period. The tempera- 
ture of the pieces is indicated rather well by touching it to 
the cheek. Our experiments show that no serious variations 
due to differences in cooling will occur in the routine test. 
The factor of cooling is essential to all quick tests and is 
amenable to regulation in this method to the same extent as 
in any other. 
Consistency of Routine Tests 


In the foregoing, attempt has been made to determine the 
effect on results of different factors entering the procedure. 
In a test of this kind it is important to know whether the test 
will remain consistent; whether checks on batches 6 months 
hence will agree with those made today. For this purpose 
averages were made of readings taken during a day’s run on 
some particular stock and this work repeated at long inter- 
vals. Twenty-five stocks were dealt with in this way, and 
the agreements were found very satisfactory. Following are 


some examples: 
CARCASS STOCK 
Pounds Pull 


Aversge reading of Gay's Tin Jaen. 15, 99326. i cs cs ies cccsse eens 7% 
Average feanmg Of Gay 6 Tun Feb. 18, 1931 2.5... enews e eee 7% 
Average reading of day’s run Apr. 29, 1931................ cd 7% 
TUBE STOCK 
Average reading of day’s run Jan. 15, 1931................. erie i, 
Average reading of day’s run Feb. 20, 1931..............005: Re | 
Average reading of day’s run May 8, 1931........0..0ccce0cse0 934 
TREAD STOCK 
Average reading of day’s run Mar: 4, 1931..........0...0000s 0000s 18% 
Average reading of day’s run Mar. 31, 1931............ .ceooee 18% 
Average reading of day’s run Apr. 27, 1931................ 17% 


It is essential in this type of test that any important varia- 
tion in the stock be easily detected. The following experi- 
ments throw light on this: 

(a) Stock with 50% of sulphur left out 

(b) Stock with 50% of accelerator left out 

(c) Stock (standard) 

(d) Stock with 50% excess sulphur added 

(e) Stock with 50% excess accelerator added 

The following table gives the ratio of the deviation ob- 
tained with each variation to the maximum deviation allowed 
for the stock in routine tests. 








CARCASS STOCK 

Variation a b d e 
Deviation Obtained io 

Allowable Deviation bee bois si ad 

SOLID TREAD STOCK 

Variation a b d 

Deviation Obtained . > 

Allowable Deviation - ane sie st 

TREAD STOCK 

Variation a b d e 
Deviation Obtained 45 8.0 3.4 77 





Allowable Deviation 
The response to serious variations in compound make-up 
is unmistakable. 
Routine of the Test 


A sample is taken from every milled batch and from the 
tubing machines and tread calenders at short intervals. 
Each is put through the routine of the test. If satisfactory, 
the operator files its identification card for laboratory in- 
spection. If unsatisfactory, he sends the card back with 
a request for another sample, at the same time recording the 
name of the stock and its batch number on a form. The 
second sample follows the same routine as the first. If 
satisfactory, this is noted on the card and also on the form. 
If the second sample is unsatisfactory, the batch is ordered 
remilled for a new test. Should it then be satisfactory, the 
results are noted on the card and on the form; if unsatis- 
factory, the batch is held for laboratory test and disposal. 

Forty minutes are allowed from the time the stock is milled 
or processed for the operator to make any requests concern- 
ing it. Should no word come during that time, it is under- 
stood that the stock is satisfactory and it is handled accord- 
ingly. The same time Jimit applies to the retests. 
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Rubber as an Adhesive 


J. J. Allen? and J. E. Beyer® 


particularly plastic or sticky at room temperatures. 

In its unvulcanized state it is known as thermo-plastic 
material, since heat increases its plasticity and tackiness; 
also under the influence of mastication or working between 
rollers it becomes very tacky and viscous. This is on account 
of the molecular structure of the rubber. Each cell contains 
a viscous fluid, and as the cell walls are broken down, the 
viscous material flows together. 

The properties mentioned above make rubber particularly 
adaptable for use in the manufacture of adhesive materials 
such as tapes, cements, friction, and metal bonding. The 
data presented in this paper are confined to these materials. 
In each case the data have been restricted to (1) the adapta- 
tion of rubber for purposes specified; and (2) the scope of 
usefulness of the material as applied to industries existing 
at present. 


rubber, after coagulation and drying, is not 


Tape 


High-voltage tapes require the use of rubber compounds 
containing practically no reclaim and high percentages of 
inorganic fillers, such as zinc oxide. They are made by the 
calendering method, in sheets, and cut to the desired width 
after applying on Holland; also by frictioning cloth on each 
side first with insulating material and second with rubber to 
produce a tough, tacky surface. High-voltage rubber tapes 
are made to meet tensile requirements of from 250 to 600 
pounds. In the case of the cloth tape, a tensile strength of 
3,500 pounds per square inch is required. They must with- 
stand a dielectric test of 10,000 volts for a certain specified 
time. 

The common friction tape is fabricated by 2 general 
methods: (1) That of spreading the rubber compound on the 
fabric, and (2) that of frictioning or calendering. The in- 
sulating compounds contain high percentages of reclaim with 
finely divided inorganic fillers. These control the weight per 
square yard of the material. A compound consisting of 
nearly all crude rubber is used on the surface to produce the 
desired tackiness. 

In making masking tape, which is used in the painting of 
automobile bodies, the filler compounds are designed to resist 
the action of the solvents which are present in the paint. The 
surface is then spread with compounds which possess a very 
high degree of stickiness and cause the tape to adhere to the 
car without. peeling. 

Medicinal tapes are very expensive because of the care 
which must be exercised in their manufacture as regards 
cleanliness and the nature of the compounding materials 
used. The fabric is first filled and then a very sticky adhesive 
is applied, both operations being accomplished by spreading. 
Many variations of this same type of tape are used by 
masons, molders, and other artisans for wrapping their 
fingers; special tapes are also used for wrapping athletic 





1 Paper read at the Symposium on Rubber, Cleveland Kegional Meeting, 
A.S.T.M. Publication permitted by the American Society for Testing 
Materials, 

2 Chief Compounder. Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O 

8 Compounder, Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O 


equipment. These are all made by the spreading method 
and, naturally, are more expensive than those made by the 
frictioning method on account of the use of solvent and the 
extra labor required. 

For the elimination of noise in automobiles an entirely new 
type of material, which is known as “anti-squeak”’ tape, has 
been developed. This consists of a heavy fabric impregnated 
with a very sticky compound. In the manufacture of large 
submarine cables a tape is used to wrap the rubber insula- 
tion. For this purpose a light-weight sheeting insulated with 
compounds containing a high percentage of pigment resulting 
in a dry, waterproof, and flexible material is used. 

Practically all of the above-mentioned materials are made 
to fulfill specific requirements with respect to tensile strength, 
yardage, adhesiveness, and aging properties. Often the 
problem is not easy when the wide variations of temperature 
and humidity that are brought about by changes in climate 
are considered. 

Cements 


Because of its wide variability in tackiness, either natural- 
ly present or artificially produced, rubber is well adapted for 
use in cements. By the selection of the proper solvent for 
producing a liquid state, cements with quick drying prop- 
erties are made possible. The fire hazard due to the use of 
gasoline, benzol, and like solvents has been overcome by 
uniting with these solvents other organic materials which 
make them practically non-inflammable. 

Rubber cements fall naturally into 3 classes, depending 
upon their use: (1) as binders to hold materials in position 
until sewing or clamping takes place; (2) as permanent 
bonds; (3) as vulcanized seals. 

In the first class, as binders, rubber finds a wide field of 
usefulness. Shoe manufacturers’ cements are important 
examples and may be divided into 2 varieties: those made 
from coagulated rubber and those made from latex. The 
cements made from coagulated rubber are used on channels, 
uppers, and insoles, and in each case are almost entirely 
composed of pure rubber dissolved in the proper type of 
solvent. Only enough adhesive material is used in the mix 
to fulfill the requirement of the particular operation in ques- 
tion. For cementing heels, special channels, counters, and 
some types of insoles, latex cement now is coming into ever- 
increasing use. 

Automobile body manufacturers use body cements for 
assembling the greater portion of all the upholstery used on 
the inside of an automobile body. There are several different 
types of upholstering cements, but, generally speaking, they 
are all made from coagulated rubber, with different percent- 
ages of softener to give the required tackiness. This type of 
cement must produce a film with high tensile strength when 
dried. This strength is required because of the weight of 
the individual sections being cemented into place. The re- 
quirements here are more rigid than in the construction of 
shoes. There are also numerous cements being sold as sound 
deadeners and for holding running-board mats in place 
before the application of the beading. These materials must 
withstand heat and be impervious to moisture. 

Cements of the binder type are also used in numerous 
miscellaneous operations, such as the manufacture of pocket- 
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books, and the manufacture of drapes; and in the impregna- 
tion of paper and wood fiber. 

In the second class, namely, that of bonding, the uses are 
almost as varied as in the first. Large quantities of rubber 
cement are used for repairing tires and tubes. Tube cements 
usually consist of a simple mixture of coagulated rubber and 
solvent; while the cements used in the vulcanizing of repair 
treads must contain curing ingredients. 

In the manufacture of balloons and blimps and in the 
patching of balloons a cement is used for sealing purposes. 
Originally these cements were made from a very tough 
coagulated rubber, but at present ‘“‘companion”’ cements are 
made which, when brought in contact, result in a vulcanizing 
seal. Balloon cements have a particularly difficult function 
to perform in that they are subjected to the ultra-violet rays 
of sunlight. In the manufacture of paper and felt pads, in 
the sealing of tin cans, and in the impregnating of wood 
fiber, latex cements are coming into use. In these cases 
their function is to furnish a permanent bond. 

In the third class, cements which form a vulcanized seal, 
the function is more or less restricted because thé cement is 
used in conjunction with rubber parts. In the repairing of 
tires and the fastening of linings to the inside of steel tank 
cars and in the fastening of rubber insulators to metal sup- 
ports rubber cements are used. Often these cements require 
a high percentage of filler. 


Latex Cements 


Latex in which curing ingredients are incorporated is 
being used in fabricating carpets; for making mohair fabric 
such as is used in the upholstery of automobile bodies; for 
fastening the long hairs in haircloth that is used in the lapels 
of coats; for the rubber setting of brushes; and for binding 
purposes in brake lining compounds. 

Latex is a colloidal suspension of rubber particles in 
water and ordinarily contains 35 to 38% of rubber. In 
appearance latex resembles “standard cream.” Coagulated 
rubber cements which are highly viscous contain only 10 to 
12% of rubber. Experiments using equal volumes of each 
of these 2 types of cement show that the latex cement will 
cover or spread over 8 times as much area as the coagulated 
rubber cement. This is worth consideration when the selling 
price of the latex cement is approximately twice as great as 
that of coagulated rubber cement. 


Frictions 


The term “‘friction” is applied to rubber compounds which 
are frictioned, or spread, on fabric for the purpose of binding 
2 or more plies together. In addition to this, in the case of 
belts, where flexing is a factor, the rubber insulates the plies, 
that is, prevents them from rubbing against each other and 
developing undue heat from friction. Rubber and rubber 
compounds are most suitable for these purposes. Masticated 
rubber in the uncured state, being soft and plastic, can be 
readily frictioned or spread on fabric by means of a calender. 
In the cured state, the rubber is flexible, and, therefore, fabric 
plies held together by rubber can be used in many articles 
where a semi-rigid product having some flexibility is re- 
quired. 

For the purpose of frictioning, rubber must be well masti- 
cated or broken down on the mill. In addition to this, soft- 
eners such as pine tar are added to produce the desired 

egree of softness and tackiness. Other reenforcing pig- 


ments and fillers are added, depending on the quality of 
compound required for the purpose. For belts, where flexing 
and heat resistance are of importance, only the highest 
quality of compound is used. For articles such as shims, 
where the only requirement is that the fabric plies hold to- 
gether, a much cheaper compound can be used. 

The quality of a rubber friction is measured by (1) the 
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friction pull, which is the number of pounds required to 
separate 2 plies in a test specimen 1 inch wide at the rate of 
1 inch per minute; (2) the flexing life of the rubber, as 
measured by flexing a sample of a given size back and forth 
over a small pulley under definite conditions of load, speed, 
and temperature. 

The outstanding uses of rubber-fabric combinations today 
are in tires, belts, and hose. Many other items, such as 
automobile body shims and bumpers of various types, are 
made up with plies of fabric bonded together with rubber. 


Metal Bonding 


One of the outstanding developments of recent years in 
the rubber industry concerns the bonding of soft rubber to 
metal. For many years, solid tires have been made by 
vulcanizing a soft rubber tread to a hard rubber base which 
in the same operation is vulcanized to the steel rim. More 
recently the need of lining metal tanks led to the develop- 
ment of a patented process for bonding soft rubber directly to 
steel without the use of hard rubber. This process involves 
the cleaning of the steel and the application of a coating of 
special cement. The soft rubber is applied in sheets and 
rolled down. Heat in the form of live steam under pressure 
is applied in order to vulcanize the rubber. A firm bond of 
the rubber to the steel is secured. 

Another method of bonding soft rubber to steel has recently 
been developed and finds its greatest application in the 
manufacture of rubber and steel motor mountings for the 
automobile industry. This method involves the brass plating 
of the steel plates and the vulcanization of the soft rubber 
directly to the plated steel] without any intermediate layer of 
hard rubber. The assembled mountings built up with plated 
steel and uncured rubber compound are placed in a mold 
and vulcanized in a platen press under definite conditions of 
temperature and time. It is not necessary to discuss all the 
details involved in this process but a few are as follows: 
(1) the steel must be properly cleaned; (2) the brass 
plate must be of a definite composition; (3) a rubber 
cement coating on the plated steel may or may not be used 
depending on the particular conditions of rubber compound, 
shape of the article, and method of assembly before vulcan- 
izing; (4) for best results the article must adapt itself to 
the method of mold vulcanization. It is necessary that the 
pressure on the article be maintained within definite limits 
during the entire curing time; (5) the rubber compounds, 
which vary in hardness depending on the use of the article, 
must be made with definite limits of sulphur, accelerator, 
and oil contents to secure the best results both from the 
standpoint of good adhesion to the steel and the required 
physical properties of the article. 

The degree of adhesion of the rubber to the metal must be 
such that even with the highest and toughest grade of com- 
pounds the rubber will break or tear before it will separate 
from the metal. For example, 2 parallel metal plates 4 
inches square with rubber vulcanized between can be made 
to withstand a minimum load of 5,000 pounds before the 
plate can be separated when a force is applied vertically to 
the plates. When the break occurs, which is often at a point 
much higher than this figure, the rubber tears, and no separa- 
tion from the plates occurs. 

During the past 2 years there have been many applications 
of this principle of bonding soft rubber directly to metal. 
The elimination of the hard rubber has enabled the industry 
to use types of compounds which cure in shorter times, and 
as a result the aging qualities of the rubber have been im- 
proved tremendously. Any article of metal to which it would 
be desirable firmly to attach rubber can be made, provided 
the article adapts itself to the molding process and that the 
rubber is in such a position that it is under direct pressure 
during the curing operation. 
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Distributers’ Tire Stocks 


In the United States, April 1, 1932' 


HIS report covers stocks of tires held by both inde- 
pendent dealers and mass distributers. Returns from 
these 2 groups are discussed separately below. 


Independent Dealers’ Stocks 


The regular semi-annual survey of the tire stocks in hands 
of dealers, conducted since 1924 by the Rubber Division, 
shows the following comparable statistics, as of April 1, for 
stocks held by independent retailers in 1932 as against 1931. 
The number of reports received from dealers having stocks 
of casings was 4,678 less than in April, 1931. The aver- 
age number of automobile casings per dealer was 66.2 on 
April 1, 1932, compared with 78.4 a year previous. 

Deacers’ Stocks oF AvromoBiLe Tires 
April 1, 1931 April 1, 1932 


cea ee Poe Ser: eS eee 

Dealers Average Dealers Average 
Num- Re- Per Num- Re- Per 

per porting Dealer ber porting Dealer 
Total casings 2,249,927 28,707 78.4 1,590,935 24,029 66.2 
High pressure .... 330,878 21,150 15.6 202,452 16,711 12.1 
Inner tubes .. 3,071,686 28,846 106.5 2,193,848 24,188 90.7 
Solids 28,193 1,296 21.8 14,589 818 17.8 


High pressure casings, including both passenger car and 
truck sizes, which accounted for 14.7% of total stocks re- 
ported April 1, 1931, amounted to only 12.7% of the total 
reported this year. 

The following table compares average stocks per dealer 
reporting each item on April 1 in the years 1925 to 1932, 
inclusive. Note that the average stock of casings per dealer 
is lower than for any year since 1926, and that the average 
stock of inner tubes per dealer constitutes a new low record. 


AverAGE Stocks Per DreaLter ON Apri 1 


1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
Total casings .. 62.2 63.9 70.6 81.2 944 83. 78.4 66.2 
Balloon casings . 14.8 21.9 35.5 45.7 69.1 * * * 
High pressure = " . ~s 7 sd 22.4 13.6 12.1 
Inner tubes -- 102.1 119.6 120.9 123.4 143.5 118.6 106.5 90.7 
Solids, etc. =e 20.1 26.6 24.7 27.0 35.0 28.4 21.8 17.8 


* Not tabulated separately. 

An analysis by volume groups has been prepared of the 
reports from dealers having stocks of casings, and a com- 
parison made to the survey of April 1, 1931. It will be 
noted that a greater percentage of the reports fell into the 
groups of less than 25 casings in the present survey, com- 
pared with 1931. 

Dealers’ Stocks of Automobile Tires, by States 


The average stock of automobile tires held by tire dealers 
in the United States on April 1, 1932, was 66.2 and the 
average number of inner tubes was 90.7. The tendency of 
dealers is to concentrate on a single make of tires. Less than 
5% of the dealers handle more than 2 makes now, as com- 
pared with 20.5% in 1925; the percentage concentrating 
efforts on a single make has increased from 43.2 to 71.5%. 

Analysis of Tire Dealers by Types of Business 

The following specific questions were asked of all dealers 
reporting: (1) Do you sell automobiles? (2) Do you sell 
gasoline? (3) Do you sell batteries? The following is a 
statement of the replies in the last 3 April surveys. 


1Special Circular No. 3,260, Rubber Division, United States Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Washington, D. C. 





April 1, 1930 April 1, 1931 April 1, 1932 
——<—_—_—-~ —— — ——“——_ i —_ 
C% % % 
Number of Total Number of Total Number of Total 
Total reports received 31.677 100.0 29,651 100.0 25,008 100.0 
Sell automobiles 37.9 11,494 38.8 9,009 36.0 
Sell gasoline .. 75.8 23,269 78.5 18,959 75.8 
Sell batteries 63.9 20.350 68.6 17,257 69.0 
In the surveys of October 1, 1931, and April 1, 1932, 
dealers were asked the following questions: (1) Do you 
have equipment for vulcanizing passenger car tires? (2) Do 


you have equipment for vulcanizing truck tires? 
A slightly higher percentage of dealers reporting had vul- 
canizing equipment this April than last October. 


Mass Distributers’ Stocks 


In the survey of April 1, 1931, stocks of tires held by 
leading mass distributers were reported for the first time. 
That report covered stocks held by (a) the 2 principal mail- 
order houses and their chains of stores; (b) 2 supply com- 
panies merchandising special brand tires (one principally 
through its own stores, and the other principally through re- 
tail outlets of oil companies), and also a third independent 
chain system; and by (c) 3 tire manufacturing companies 
through chain store systems operated or controlled by the 
companies. Under (c) reports included from 2 companies 
covered only stores reporting stocks of over 500 casings on 
April 1, 1931. 

The report of the October, 1931, and April, 1932, 
veys covers similarly complete returns from identically the 
same distributers under (a) and (b), but an attempt was 
made to secure more complete information under (c), which 
covers reports, regardless of size of stocks, received from 
the 3 tire company controlled chains included April, 1931, 
and in addition covers returns from stores operated by 5 
other tire manufacturing companies, and stocks reported by 
a few stores operated by an oil distributing company. Com- 
plete figures of stocks held in retail outlets described under 
(c) were not received from all companies; if complete re- 
turns had been received from the remaining companies, and 
if the average stock per store had been the same as for the 
stores which did report for the same companies, total Octo- 
ber 1 stocks shown below would have been increased by fully 
400,000 casings and by an equal number of inner tubes. 
Similarly, the April 1, 1932, stocks would have been in- 
creased by about 360,000 casings and an equal number of 
inner tubes. 

With the above explanation as a basis, the following table 
is given showing the stocks reported by mass distributers 
April 1 and October 1, 1931, and April 1, 1932. 


Ssur- 





April 1 October 1, 1931 April 1. 1932 

n ° eae os a: 2, = = a3 

Total casings .. 987,284 1,592,271 

Total inner tubes 847.440 1.775.194 

Total solids. ete. 350) 4509 

High pressure casings .. *47.0( 229.438 67.395 
* Incomplete figure, item not reported by several firms 


7+ Including estimate for one firm. 


In the current survey as well as in the past 2 surveys, 
reports were included above from some tire manufacturers’ 
stores which are included by the manufacturers in their 
inventory returns to the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. 
The extent of such inclusion is not known exactly, but as of 
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October 1, 1931, the amount of stocks included above and 
also in the manufacturers’ inventory as of September 30, 
1931, is believed to have been 171,000 casings and 176,000 
inner tubes, on the basis ot information received from the 
manufacturers. As of April 1, 1932, the stock so included 
is believed to have been 151,000 casings and 159,000 inner 
tubes. 

As a net result of analysis of the surveys it is estimated 
that the total number of casings held by mass distributers, 
and not reported to the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, 
was approximately 1,800,000 on April 1, 1932, a decrease of 
500,000 from the figure of October 1, 1931, but substantially 
equal to their inventory of April 1, 1931. 

An analysis of 421 reports received from stores controlled 
by tire manufacturing companies shows 27 stores selling 
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automobiles, 319 selling gasoline, and 347 selling batteries. 
Of the 421 stores, 377 had equipment for vulcanizing pas- 
senger car tires, and 334 had equipment for vulcanizing 
truck tires; the percentage of these stores possessing such 
equipment is much higher than for independent tire dealers. 


Summary 


Mass distributers’ stocks of casings, estimated at 
1,800,000, are approximately the same as in April, 1931, 
but 500,000 less than in October, 1931. Stocks held by in- 
dependent dealers, estimated at 4,650,000 April 1, 1932, 
are about 450,000 more than in October, 1931, but about 
840,000 less than in April, 1931; these estimates assume 
that the number of active independent dealers is approxi- 
mately 70,000. 





The Original Soles and Heels 


WE CLAIM priority in rubber soles and heels! We be- 
lieve, and the early records of INDIA RUBBER WoRLD 
substantiate us, that the American inventions of rubber heels 
and soles for attachment to leather boots and shoes far an- 
tedated those of the English or others for that matter. 

Our confrére, The India Rubber Journal, reports that 
William Beverley, of Aberdeen, is said to have invented the 
first rubber soles and heels 50 years ago. Quite evidently, 
giving Mr. Beverley credit for the first invention is impos- 
sible since in 1853, 79 years ago, J. Chilcott and R. Snell, 
both of Brooklyn, N. Y., produced a rubber sole with a 
leather edge for attachment to leather shoes. This sole was 
secured to the footwear by sewing, pegging, or cementing. 
An all-rubber vulcanized sole having holes for pegs or nails 
formed at the time of vulcanization was brought out in 1859 
by C. McBurney, Roxbury, Mass. Theodore C. Weeks, 
Boston, Mass., went a step further and in 1863 patented a 
combination sole and heel with nails embedded for tacking to 
leather shoes. Lewis Elliot, Jr., New Haven, Conn.. also 
devoted much time to the problem and devised a sole having 
a layer of rubber smaller than the surface of the under 
leather, leaving a marginal strip whereby it was fastened by 
sewing. The 2 layers were associated under pressure and 
united by vulcanization. 

An American, also, must be credited with having first 
conceived the possibilities of applying caoutchouc to the boot 
industry. S. N. Breed, Philadelphia, Pa., in 1832, recog- 
nizing the cohesive qualities of caoutchouc, used it for 
fastening soles to boots and shoes. We cannot claim, of 
course, that these soles were of rubber. Many obstacles 
prevented the use of caoutchouc adhesive, and the idea was 
superseded by later inventions and finally forgotten with the 
advent of vulcanization. About this time, too, W. Webster, 
New York, N. Y., and N. Rubbles secured patents for at- 
taching soles to ‘‘Gum-elastic’”’ boots and shoes. 

With the discovery of vulcanization, improved rubber 
heels were created; so not long thereafter Christopher Meyer 
and C. Hyatt were granted a patent for a machine to shape 
the sole, shank, and heel in a solid piece. The device con- 
sisted of 2 rolls, the external surface of the sole being formed 
by the lower. 

A machine for cutting soles was invented in 1857 by 
Stephen Thurston, Newark. The sheet of rubber was placed 
upon a feeding or carrying cylinder while another, bearing 


a cutting device, revolved with a cutting knife, working with 
cams to give the sole the desired shape. 

That we were far ahead of our foreign colleagues in the 
production of these articles is evinced by the fact that in 
1885 a walking shoe with rubber sole inlaid on the tread was 
marketed in Boston shops. Its sale was far from satis- 
factory, however, and manufacture was suspended. Ameri- 
cans early realized the value of rubber soling and heeling, 
and in 1891, when The India Rubber Journal would have 
us believe that interest was first aroused in the possibilities 
of rubber in footwear, Boston cobblers were cementing thin 
rubber soles to shoes, and the price was but 50 to 75 cents. 
At this time a ‘“ ‘Rubber Safety Heel’ consisting of a block 
of pure flexible rubber let into the heel to save the wear of 
leather, slipping, and jar of the spine” was priced at $1 a 
pair. Another type of heel was ingeniously arranged so 
that a piece of rubber was interposed between the layers of 
leather and the whole nailed together. Mention was also 
made in our columns of a center core of rubber in a leather 
heel. 

In the October, 1931, issue of INDIA RUBBER WorLpD 
(page 86) E. C. Chritchlow puts forth the claim that he 
brought out and patented the first rubber heels in 1891, but 
that unable to sue the infringers, he sold the patent rights. 
The truth of the statement does not concern us now except 
to show that there were many working on the problem at 
that time. When the O’Sullivan heel was introduced in 
1897, many heel manufacturers were in the field and so 
far had the use of rubber heels advanced that almost every 
cobbler was ready to attach them. ; 

We have always taken pride in the inventive genius of the 
American in the field of rubber and are appreciative of this 
opportunity of establishing his precedence in the creation of 
heels and soles. 





Liquid Colvule 


Seavulc is a rubber bottom coating for ships and comes 
in liquid form. It permanently adheres to all types of hulls, 
providing a clean, slippery surface that increases rather than 
retards speed of the ship. 
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Inventions 


In the Rubber Industry 


HE following is a continuation of the interesting and 
useful data on patenting inventions for the rubber in- 
dustry, from our May 1, 1932, issue. 


Commercial Success as Test of Invention 


The presence or absence of invention can also be shown 
by indirect evidence if any of the foregoing tests fail. For 
instance, if a considerable number of rubber chemists de- 
veloped a vulcanization process or new accelerator independ- 
ently, then such development must have been obvious. But 
if no one was able to overcome a difficulty, then it is good 
evidence of invention if one discovers a way of solving the 
problem. And it is immaterial whether the expedient used 
is very simple. Commercial success and general adoption of 
an invention indicate its originality. For example, the court 
has said in a case involving a channel for automobile 
windows: 

“The fact that a device has supplied a long-felt want in 
an art will be considered by a court in arriving at a con- 
clusion as to the patentability of such device, if there be any 
doubt in that respect. However, if it is plain that the device 
is not an invention and contains no novelty and has been 
clearly anticipated by others in the field, then the com- 
mercial success of such a device will not make it patentable.” 

In a case involving a solid rubber tire which involved the 
Grant Patent No. 544,675, the Supreme Court (Diamond 
Rubber Co. v. Consolidated Rubber Co., 220 U. S. 428) 
discussed the question of commercial success as follows: 

“Knowledge after the event is always easy, and problems 
once solved present no difficulties, indeed, may be represented 
as never having had any, and expert witnesses may be 
brought forward to show that the new thing which seemed 
to have eluded the search of the world was always ready at 
hand and easy to be seen by a merely skillful invention. 
But the law has other tests of the invention than subtle con- 
jectures of what might have been seen and yet was not. It 
regards a change as evidence of novelty, the acceptance and 
utility of change as a further evidence, even as demon- 
stration. ss i 

“In other words, the invention may be broadly new, sub- 
jecting all that comes after it to tribute; it may be the suc- 
cessor, in a sense, of all that went before, a step only in the 
march of improvement, and limited, therefore, to its precise 
form and elements, as the patent in suit is conceded to be. 
In its narrow and humble form it may not excite our wonder 
as may the broader or pretentious form, but it has as firm a 
right to protection. Nor does it detract from its merit that 
it is the result of experiment, and not the instant and perfect 
product of inventive power. A patentee may be baldly 
empirical, seeing nothing beyond his experiments and the 
result; yet if he has added a new and valuable article to the 
world’s utilities, he is entitled to the rank and protection of 
an inventor.” 


Invention in Articles of Manufacture 


In determining the presence of invention in an article of 
manufacture the same general tests used for the other classes 
of invention can be applied. Excellence in workmanship, 


cheapness, change in size, portability, simplifying structure, 
compactness, convenience, are not sufficient to make a known 
article patentable, for nothing new is accomplished thereby. 
Likewise an old article made more attractive and salable or 
produced with a better finish is ordinarily not patentable. 


Exceptions to the General Rule 


The substitution of one material for another in an old 
article is ordinarily not patentable unless an unusual or un- 
foreseen result is produced by the change. 

According to Walker: ‘Substitution of materials in the 
production of an article is not invention unless such sub- 
stitution involves a new mode of construction, or develops 
new uses and properties of the article made; or, where the 
superiority of the substituted article is shown to consist not 
only in greater cheapness and greater durability, but also in 
more efficient action.” 


Hard Rubber Dental Plates an Invention 

The use of hard rubber for plates of artificial teeth 
was regarded as invention by the Supreme Court (93 
U. S. 486), although gold, silver, platinum, and gutta percha 
were previously used for the same purpose. The Supreme 
Court declared : 

‘““A new product was the result, differing from all that 
had preceded it, not merely in degree of usefulness and ex- 
cellence, but differing in kind, having new uses and prop- 
erties. It was capable of being perfectly fitted to the roof 
and alveolar processes of the mouth. It was easy for the 
wearer, and favorable for perfect articulation. It was light 
and elastic, yet sufficiently strong and firm for the purposes 
of mastication. To us it seems not too much to say 
that all these peculiarities are sufficient to warrant the con- 
clusion that the device was different in kind or species from 
all other devices.” 


Garter Supporter Case 


The substitution of rubber for the metal button on a 
hose supporter covered by patent No. 5,552,470 was held 
to involve invention. (George Frost Co. v. Cohn, 119 Fed. 
Rep. 505.) It was found that the rubber prevented 
the fabric from slipping without tearing it. The court said: 

“On first impression it would seem to have been an ob- 
vious thing to select some kind of material for the button 
that would resist the tendency of a smooth button to slip, 
although firmly gripped, and yield sufficiently while resist- 
ing the slipping, to obviate abrasion of the fabric. It was 
common knowledge that it has the property of clinging, and 
its use on shoes, stairway steps, and for mats and floor cov- 
erings are familiar instances illustrating its adaptability to 
prevent slipping But in none of its prior uses had it 
been employed as the member of a device between which and 
another member a portion of the fabric was to be clamped. 
The instances of the prior use of such a material did not 
necessarily suggest its adaptability to do the work required 
of a button in a hose or garment supporter more efficiently 
than one of metal. That its selection was not an obvious 
thing is persuasively and. urgently shown by the fact that 
during many years numerous inventors were trying to remedy 
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the defects in the old device and it did not occur to them 
how simply and satisfactorily this could be done by making 
the button of rubber or some other elastic or yielding ma- 
terial. Its employment in the device of the patent was a 
new use, and imparted to the device a remarkable efficiency 
as compared with that of the best type of former devices.” 


Gutta Percha Submarine Cable Case 


A submarine cable insulated with gutta percha covered 
by patent No. 65,019, May 21, 1867, was held to involve 
invention by the court (Colgate v. The Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., 1878, C. D. 440). The gist of the invention con- 
sisted in the discovery that gutta percha is an insulator and 
in the application of this discovery to a metal wire. Al- 
though rubber was formerly used to.insulate wires, the sub- 
stitution of gutta percha for the rubber was not regarded as 
an obvious substitution, for the inventor solved a difficult 
problem for the first time. There was a wide range of 
substances to choose from, and it required invention to find 
that gutta percha would be suitable. 

In another case it was held that the substitution of a hard 
rubber washer for a soft rubber washer in a tire valve was 
held not to be patentable by the Patent Office. (Ex parte 
Schweinert and Kraft, 1921, C. D. 43). 


New Structures Not Known or Used Before Are 
Patentable 


New structures in articles of manufacture are ordinarily 
patentable. This point is illustrated by the suit 
(Magowan et al. v. New York Belting & Packing Co., 141 
U. S. 332) on patent No. 86,296 for a vulcanized rubber 
piston packing which consisted in merely applying a back- 
ing strip of rubber to a previously patented packing (patent 
No. 24,569) made by coating several pieces of canvas with 
rubber, sulphur, silica, or plumbago, laying them one above 
the other, compressing, and vulcanizing them together. The 
rubber backing permitted more uniform pressure when 
laterally compressed in the stuffing box. The Supreme 
Court held this to be a novel invention, stating: 

“We think that Gately [the inventor] made a substantial 
discovery or invention, which added to our knowledge, and 
made a step in advance in the useful arts. . . . What 
Gately did was not merely the work of a skilled mechanic, 
who applied only his common knowledge and experience, 
and perceived the reason of the failure of McBurney’s pack- 
ing and supplied what was obviously wanting. . . . The 
present case involves not simply ‘the display of the expected 
skill of the calling,’ involving ‘only the exercise of the ordi- 
nary faculties of reasoning upon the materials supplied by a 
special knowledge, and the facility of manipulation which 
results from its habitual and intelligent practice,’ but shows 
the creative work of the inventive faculty.” 


Rubber Tile Patent Held Invalid 

In another case (N. Y. Belting & Packing Co. v. Sierer, 
158 Fed. Rep. 819) it was decided that patent No. 527,961 
for a tile floor or wall made of rubber with interlocking of 
units was void for lack of invention over pottery tiles made 
the same way. Plain rubber tiles were also old, and the 
court found no novelty in making them interlock by well- 
known expedients. The substitution of one material for an- 
other, which does not involve change of method or develop 
novelty of use, even though it may result in a superior arti- 
cle, is not necessarily a patentable invention. 


Aggregation in Articles 


It is possible for aggregations to exist in articles. Thus 
in a famous case involving patent No. 19,783 for a lead 
pencil having a rubber inserted at one end, the Supreme 
Court held (Reckendorfer v. Faber, 92 U. S. 247) the 
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patent as being invalid on the ground of aggregation. The 
claim reads as follows: 

“The combination of the lead and india rubber or other 
erasing substance in the holder of a drawing pencil, the 
whole being constructed and arranged substantially in the 
manner and for the purposes set forth.” 

The Supreme Court believed that there was no patentable 
combination between the lead and the rubber as each per- 
formed its function independently of the other, so said: 

“|. . Does the article patented by Lipman and im- 
proved by Reckendorfer involve an invention? Or is it a 
product of mechanical skill or a construction of convenience 
only ? 

‘“*. . . This combination consists only of the application 
of a piece of rubber to one end of the same piece of wood 
which makes a lead pencil. It is as if a patent should be 
granted for an article, consisting of a stick 12 inches 
long, one end of which is an ordinary hammer, and the other 
end is a screwdriver or a tack drawer, or, what you will 
see in use in every retail shop, a lead pencil, on one end of 
which is a steel pen. It is the case of a garden rake, on the 
handle end of which should be placed a _ hoe 
In all these cases there might be the advantage of carrying 
about one instrument instead of 2, or of avoiding the liability 
to loss or misplacing of separate tools. The instruments 
placed upon the same rod might be more convenient for use 
than when used separately. Each, however, continues to 
perform its own duty, and nothing else. No effect is pro- 
duced, no result follows, from the joint use of the 2. A 
handle in common, a joint handle, does not create a new or 
combined operation. The handle for the pencil does not 
create or aid the handle for the eraser. Each had, and each 
requires, a handle the same as it had and required, without 
reference to what is at the other end of the instrument; and 
the operation of the handle for and of each is precisely the 
same, whether the new article is or is not at the other end 
of it. In this and the cases supposed you have but a rake, 
a hoe, a hammer, a pencil, or an eraser when you are done. 
The law requires more than a change of form, or juxtaposi- 
tion of parts, or of the external arrangements of things, 
or of the order in which they are used, to give patentability. 

“A double use is not patentable, nor does its cheapness 
make it so. An instrument or manufacture which is the 
result of mechanical skill merely is not patentable. Mechan- 
ical skill is one thing, invention is a different thing. Per- 
fection of workmanship, however much it may increase the 
convenience, extend the use, or diminish expense, is not 
patentable. The distinction between mechanical skill, with 
its conveniences and advantages and inventive genius, is 
recognized in all the cases. 

“The combination, to be patentable, must produce a differ- 
ent force or effect, or result in the combined forces or 
processes from that given by their separate parts. There 
must be a new result produced by their union; if not so, it 
is only an aggregation of separate elements. An instance 
and an illustration are found in the discovery that, by the 
use of sulphur mixed with india rubber, the rubber could be 
vulcanized, and that without this agent the rubber could not 
be vulcanized. The combination of the 2 produced a result 
or an article entirely different from that before in use. An- 
other illustration may be found in the frame in a saw-mill, 
which advances the log to meet the saw, and the saw which 
saws the log. The two cooperate and are simultaneous in their 


joint action of sawing through the log; or in the sewing- 
machine, where one part advances the cloth and another 
forms the stitches, the action being simultaneous in carrying 
on a continuous sewing. A stem winding watch-key is an- 
other instance. The office of the stem is to hold the watch, 
or hang the chain to the watch; the office of the key is to 
wind it. When the stem is made the key, the joint duty of 
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holding the chain and winding the watch is performed by 
the same instrument. A double effect is produced or a 
double duty performed by the combined result. In these 
and numerous like cases the parts cooperate in producing 
the final effect, sometimes simultaneously, sometimes suc- 
cessively. The result comes from the combined effect of the 
several parts, not simply from the separate action of each, 
and is, therefore, patentable. 

‘In the case we are considering, the parts claimed to make 
a combination are distinct and disconnected. Not only is 
there no new result, but no joint operation. When the lead 
is used, it performs the same operation and in the same 
manner as it would do if there were no rubber at the other 
end of the pencil; when the rubber is used, it is in the 
same manner and performs the same duty as if the lead 
were not in the same pencil. A pencil is laid down and the 
rubber is taken up, the one to write, the other to erase: a 
pencil is turned over to erase with, or an eraser is turned 
over to write with. The principle is the same in both in- 
stances. It may be more convenient to have both instru- 
ments on one rod than on 2. There may be a security 
against the absence of the tools of an artist or mechanic from 
the fact that the greater the number the greater the danger 
of loss. It may be more convenient to turn over the different 
ends of the same stick than to lay down one stick and take 
up another. This, however, is not invention within the 
patent law, as the authorities cited fully show. There is 
no relation between the instruments in the performance of 
their several functions, and no reciprocal action, no parts 
used in common.” 


The Golf Ball Patent Suit 


A change merely differing in degree from what was pre- 
viously done is ordinarily not patentable. In a suit (Sport- 
ing Goods Sales Co. v. Haskell Golf Ball Co., 217 Fed. 
Rep. 407) on patent No. 622,834 for a golf ball, the core 
of which is of rubber thread wound under tension and hav- 
ing a gutta percha cover, the court held that the patent 
covers a ball not merely differing in degree from the old 
style gutta percha ball, but one substantially different in 
kind, which by reason of its specific difference in construc- 
tion and greater resiliency has a much longer range of flight. 

In its opinion the court made the following comments: 

“The solid gutta percha golf ball, which was in general 
and practically exclusive use for about half a century before 
it was displaced by a composite ball of the type described in 
the patent in suit, was well suited to the requirements of the 
game of golf. It was durable, and while it was of such 
rigidity that it could be made to run accurately over the 
putting green, thus answering one of the main requirements 
of the game, it was also capable of a considerable length 
of flight by reason of its resiliency. The composite ball is 
also sufficiently rigid for use in putting, but differs sub- 
stantially from the solid ball in having a much longer flight 
under the same force. Ass the golf player seeks to obtain 
by certain strokes a maximum. of distance, and as the com- 
posite ball enables the player, using the same force, to get 
a length of drive of which the old ball is incapable, the new 
ball soon displaced the solid gutta percha ball. According 
to the evidence the quantitative gain in distance was from 
20 to 25%, a very substantial matter in a game in which 
the player seeks to cover a long course in the minimum 
number of strokes. 

“The problem of improving upon the gutta percha golf 
ball involved not merely the production of a ball of greater 
resiliency but of a ball which, like the solid gutta percha 
ball, should be rigid and thus adapted for accuracy in 
putting, and also sufficiently durable for practical use, as 
well as more resilient and of longer flight. 

“According to the evidence of the appellant, the feature 
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of superiority by which the new ball displaced the old was 
merely its longer flight. There is evidence to the effect that 
on the putting green the player accustomed to the old ball 
found the new ball more difficult to control, because under 
the light putting stroke, as well as under the heavier driving 
stroke, the ball ran farther than the old. The general adop- 
tion of the new ball by the players who had been accus- 
tomed to the old ball shows, however, that the advantage of 
longer flight overbalanced any disadvantages from greater 
liveliness on the putting green. 

“On the putting green there is, with either ball, no diffi- 
culty in applying an amount of force adequate to make the 
ball run to the hole. If in putting, the new ball runs farther 
than the old, this is compensated for by using a little less 
force. 

“While the new ball doubtless required some modification 
of the mode of play of those who learned the game with the 
old ball, this does not alter the fact that the new ball is 
well adapted to the requirements of all parts of the game. 
The player who has learned the game since the adoption of 
the new ball is not embarrassed by knowledge of the prior 
art of putting with the gutta percha ball, and the fact that 
the older players have universally adopted the new ball 
shows that, even if the new ball exhibits in all parts of the 
game a greater degree of resiliency than the old, it is still 
an efficient substitute for the old ball on all shots where 
there is with either ball no practical difficulty in applying 
an amount of force adequate for a short carry or run. When 
the force to be applied for the shot is rather a question of 
judgment than of physical ability, it might, perhaps, be said 
that the difference between the 2 balls is merely one of 
degree. We think, however, that the appellant’s argument, 
that because on every shot the new ball exhibits qualities 
due to its greater resiliency the difference between the 2 balls 
simply amounts to a difference in degree, and not in mode 
of operation, is unsound. 

“The new ball is a projectile which, by reason of its 
specific differences of construction, has a much longer range 
of flight. Under the maximum force of the player this 
projectile will go much farther than any other. This quan- 
titative gain in flight is a positive thing. It is a new result 
not obtainable with the older projectiles. It results from 
new qualities of the ball itself. To obtain 20 to 25 yards 
more distance than with the old ball the player need only 
purchase the new ball, and need not change the strength of 
his stroke. The new result may possibly be due merely to 
the fact that the new ball is more resilient than the other; 
but this excess of resiliency is due to the new combination. 
In order to gain the extra distance the player utilizes quali- 
ties which are possessed by the new ball and not by the old 
ball. 

“As the new ball has within itself, so to speak, some 20 
or 25 yards of distance not possessed by the old ball with 
respect to the driving stroke, it is substantially different in 
kind from the old ball. 

“Within the range of distance which the player can obtain 
with the gutta percha ball the difference is not so striking, 
for one ball can, with some changes in the force applied, be 
made to do what the other can do. 

“The new ball may be substituted for the old on all points 
of the game, but the converse is not true, since on the drive 
the old ball cannot be substituted for the new to obtain the 
same result. 

“We agree with the finding of the District Court that there 
is a class of strokes whereby the patented golf ball may be 
made to behave as if it had not that elasticity which it is 
capable of displaying under heavier strokes, and which, 
when so displayed, is greater (as is not disputed) than that 
of any previous golf ball. 


(To be continued) 
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EDITORIALS 





Liberal Reward of Enterprise 
URING the past 17 years 60 out of 120 represen- 
tative American corporations increased their ad- 
vertising outlay at an average rate of 16% yearly; 
the other 60 pursued an opposite policy. Those that per- 
sisted in keeping in the limelight through fair and foul 
weather have in some cases been so successful that their 
net assets are now fourfold what they were’ 17 vears ago, 
and in 1931 their combined net profits were 3 times as 
much as in 1915. 

What of the other 60 who let buyers forget them when 
trade showed a slowing-down tendency’ They met the 
fate of 
drifted hither and yon, making occasional advances to- 


mariners on an erratic, uncharted course; they 
ward the port of prosperity but too often greater reces- 


sions toward the rocks of adversity. Each one at the 
start had been an important national business, but to- 
day more than 30 are in a secondary place, and many 
have quit entirely, Gilbert T. 


president of the \dvertising Federation of America, who 


according to Hodges, 
gave these results of his researches recently at a Sche- 


nectady, NN: Ys session. 


Vindieates Firestone Liberian Policy 


Y WAY of correcting false impressions prevalent 
among some Americans as well as foreigners as 
to more or less slavery being tolerated in rubber 

growing in Liberia, Dr. Cuthbert Christy, writing of the 
African negro republic in the British Geographical Jour- 
nal (Vol. LXXVII, No. 6) thus refers to the work be- 
ing done on the million-acre concession granted for 99 
years to the Firestone Plantation Co., in connection with 
a 20-year 7% $5,000,000 loan, and the employment policy 
pursued by that American corporation: 

“No compulsory or unpaid labor was allowed on their 
plantations. The company has not been in any way re- 
sponsible for the serious labor conditions which have re- 
cently been exposed in connection with road and other 
works in Liberia. Their labor in the first place was 
recruited by the Government, but this resulted in abuses 
and non-receipt by the laborers of the payment made. 
Since the company has been enabled to undertake its own 
recruiting, the chiefs being paid one cent a day for each 
No shortage of labor 
The company has experi- 


boy, they have had little trouble. 
is likely to be experienced. 


mented with various scales of wages round about one 
shilling a day, a part of which the boys have to spend 
for rice at a cheap rate, by no means a slave wage for 
Headmen, office and overseer 
staffs are very much overpaid.” 

As to production prospects, the author is quite optimis- 
tic. He says that the growth of the trees on the nearly 
60,000 acres planted with Hevea at the time of his visit 
has been very satisfactory and that tapping on a com- 


primitive untaught labor. 


mercial scale could take place in about 2 years. 

“Many vital questions,’ he adds, “such as correct width 
of planting, growth and yield of trees, skill of tappers, 
method of shipment, etc., have to be determined within 


? 


the next 2 or 3 years before success or failure can be 


indicated. For various reasons, of which the present 
low price of rubber is not the least important, Firestone 
activities in Liberia have heen shut down to a minimum 
sufficient only to secure the survival of the young trees. 
Should the company decide to continue its planting and 
development operations, Liberia would benefit very ma- 


terially from rubber duties alone.” 





Pneumatie Tires for Railears 


OME 
growers, too, cherish the hope that in the adoption 
of pneumatic tires for railroad car wheels still lies 


rubber manufacturers, and perhaps many 


the possibility of realizing that “consummation devoutly 
to be wished,” a new and considerable use for the basic 
commodity. 

But much depends upon how vigorously the new in- 
Already American engineers have 
perfected the original French rubber-tired railcar to the 


vention is exploited. 


point where it meets American standards of safety, and 
merits the keen interest shown by American railroad 
operators in regaining freight and passenger traffic which 
has been so greatly diverted by automobiles. The new 
cars, of high-tensile strength, stainless steel, weigh but 
1/3 of standard coaches and can be operated at about 
1/5 


restoring frequent service and business prosperity to the 


the cost per passenger, all of which should help in 


especially distressed branch lines. 

If all these conditions can be realized in actual opera- 
tion, and there seems good reason to believe that they 
can be, what a boon it would also be to city dwellers in 
the operation of trolley lines as well as to those using 
branch lines! 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


A. C. S&S. Meetings 


Chieago Group 


HE final meeting of the season of the 

Chicago Rubber Group, A. C. S., oc- 
curred in the College Inn of the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, II., Friday, May 13, 
1932, at 6:45 p. m. The annual election 
of officers took place. 

William A. Moore, of The Rubber Serv- 
ice Laboratories Co., Akron, O., presented 
a paper on “Some Recent Developments in 
Latex Cements.” 


New York Group 

THE spring meeting of the New York 

Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., teok 
place Wednesday, May 18, 1932, in the 
Building Trades Employers Club rooms, 
2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Dinner 
was served at 6 p. m. to 100 members and 
friends. 

William Kelgard made a lively speech 
with humorous allusions to present day 
conditions. Preceding the reading of the 
papers, E. G. Holt. chief of the Rubber 
Division, United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., spoke 
briefly on present and prospective rubber 
production and consumption. Domestic 
consumption in 1932 is falling behind that 
of 1931. Foreign consumption, on the 
other hand, is increasing. Among the re- 
sponsible causes are high tariff walls, em- 
bargoes, and cther governmental! restric- 
tions. The result has been virtually to 
wipe out the United States footwear ex- 
port trade. 

The first paper of the evening was 
“Trends in the Use of Latex” by G. D. 
Kratz, consulting engineer, the substance 
of which is printed elsewhere in this issue. 

Following was read a brief paper by N. 
H. Norris, of the engineering staff of the 
Western Electric Co., on “Application of 
Rubber in the Plating Industry.” The 
speaker described the plating tank equip- 
ment and operation employing racks for 
supporting articles for plating as used in 
both fixed and automatic tanks. Four 
methods for applying rubber to plating 
racks were described: electrodeposition; 
hand covering with sheet rubber attached 
by a hard curing modified rubber cement; 
hand covering with sheet rubber attached 
by ordinary curing cement; and painting 
on a layer of hard curing modified rubber 
cement. 

The final paper of the evening was by 
A. M. Ragsdale, of the Carrier Engineer- 
ing Corp., on “Air Conditioning in Rail- 
way Cars, Homes, Stores, Etc.” 


Some Properties of Carbon Black 


II. Moisture 


W. B. Wiegand and J. W. Snyder' 


HE following extract includes that sec- 

tion of the authors’ investigation which 
relates to the effect of moisture in standard 
rubber black. 

From what has been said above, it is 
clear that a shipment of black may be ex- 
pected to show a wide range of moisture 
values: from possibly 1% or 1.5% up to 
5%, 7%, and even sometimes up to 10%, 
the latter in cases of direct exposure to 
rain or very high humidity. This condi- 
tion raises the question as to the effect of 
moisture on the value of carbon black when 
used in the arts. 

A comparative test was made, using a 
standard rubber carbon black which was 
treated in 2 ways. In the first place the 
black was dried in an electric oven for 48 
hours at 105° C., and, in the second case 
exposed to an atmosphere of steam until 
it took up practically the maximum, viz., 
5%. The 2 blacks were then mixed into 
the following rubber compound, which, al- 
though not representative of a modern tire 
tread, is very sensitive to variations in cure 
and reenforcement. 


Typrtcat Compounp 


MRE g-gn, OF diana ste ne aiaoree ote 93.0 
rire 0s ae aA tends Re Ola as 35.0 
Orr re ner we ateners 3.0 
MT TEPER asda ae ache tek Orson ah ameth Gann oveyayi sams 5.0. 
DIGHERYIGUATNGING «....60iccescecease bie 0.75 
PuystcaL Tests 
Wet vs. Dry Carbon Black 
Stress-Strain Data* 
Cure at Carbon Black-—Dry : 
288° F. L-300 L-400 L-500 L-600 T/E 
30min. 67 116 183 260 310/650% 
40min. 74 130 207 281 324/640% 
60 min. 8&8 144 215 296 310/610% 
Carbon Black—5% Moisture 
30min. 60 105 172 250 296/650% 
40min. 70 123 190 271 316/640% 
60 min. 88 144 218 a 296/590% 


Abrasion Resistance** 
(U. S. Rubber Type Machine) 
Black—5 % 
Cure at 288° F. Black—Dry Moisture 


35 min. 170 171 

45 min. 167 168 

65 min. 188 187 
Penetration Black—5 % 
Cure at 288° F. Black—Dry Moisture 

35 min. 53 52 

45 min. 53 53 

65 min. 52 52 


* Load values are kilcs per sq. cm. , 
** The higher the value, the better the abrasion 
resistance. 


This table shows that having regard 
either to the stress-strain characteristics or 
to the abrasion: resistance values there was 
no significant difference between a rubber 
compound, of tread type, made up with 
bone-dry carbon black and with carbon 
black containing its maximum of 5% of 
moisture. 

It should be pointed out that in this mix- 
ing, the accelerator employed, diphenyl- 
guanidine, is not hygroscopic or sensitive 
to moisture. Under other conditions, as tor 
example with hexamethylenetetramine, the 
result might have been quite different. In 
general the temperatures reached in mixing, 
warming, and calendering tread-type rub- 
ber compounds are sufficiently high to make 
it improbable that the moisture content, at 
the end of the processing, could reach a 
dangerously high value. 

In any event, practice in most divisions 
of the rubber industry is not to devote 
much time or expense in the way of a me- 
ticulous drying-cut procedure. Shipments 
of carbon black should be stored in the 
warmest and driest available space. <A 
word of caution is, however, necessary in 
certain divisions of the rubber industry, 
such as rubber footwear. In rubber foot- 
wear compounds there is frequently a h gh 
percentage of softener resulting in lower 
processing temperatures during milling, 
calendering, etc. Under such circumstances 
moisture is not so readily removed, and in 
case of very moist pigments the possibility 
exists of trouble from blistering or poros- 
ity during the subsequent cure. 

It is true that in modern rubber foot- 
wear plants vulcanization almost always 
occurs with the aid of air or steam pres- 
sure, or both. If this air or steam pres- 
sure is sufficiently high: namely 40 pounds 
cr more at the very beginning of cure, the 
danger of porosity or blistering, even in 
high-carbon rubber mixings, is relatively 
remote. On the other hand there are still 
quite a few rubber footwear manufacturers 
who vulcanize their “light rubbers” in the 
so-called “box heater.” In such cases 
moisture in the compounding ingredients 
may well result in porosity with resultant 
damage to quality and appearance. 

' Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y¥ 
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Ludersdorff and 


Vuleanization 


Nees 100 years ago, in 1832, there ap- 
peared a little book of 62 pages entitled 
“The Solution and Manufacture of Elastic 
Resin—Called Gum Elastic—for the Manu- 
facture of Air- and Water-tight Objects,” 
written by the chemist, Dr. Friedrich Wil- 
helm Ludersdorff, and published by J. W. 
Boike, Berlin. 

The work contains the first published 
hints of the importance of sulphur in the 
manufacture of rubber, and a contemporary 
writer’ tried to prove that to Ludersdorff 
should go a substantial share of the credit 
for the discovery of vulcanization. 

Dr. Liidersdorff was born on April 29, 
1801, at Barwalde, Prussia, and died in 
1886. He held important government of- 
fices and wrote on various subjects other 
than rubber, as ferments, paints, etc. It 
was customary to deprecate his booklet on 
rubber solutions as the unimportant work 
of an impractical scholar who wrote a 
scientific treatise in a period when the 
chance for its dissemination was slight. 
He produced what was for his time a good 
manual for technologists; he reviewed 
everything that was known of rubber at 
that period, leaving out no important de- 
velopment, although he did fail to mention 
his sources. 

As the title of the work shows, he paid 
special attention to the preparation of rub- 
ber solutions particularly for the produc- 
tion of small balloons which apparently 
were in vogue at the time. To cheapen the 
process, Liidersdorff used oil of turpentine 
instead of ether. Many difficulties had to 
be overcome, until finally he got the idea 
of adding sulphur and found that this pre- 
vented the much feared stickiness of the 
finished article. The addition of sulphur, 
he explained, rendered harmless the resin 
aggregates present in essential oils, even 
after careful distillation; the resin aggre- 
gates, he said, in combination with the 
action of light and air led to deterioration 
of the dry rubber film. 

The general opinion is that no attention 
was paid in scientific circles to this dis- 
covery, but a text book? of chemistry 
which went through 5 editions and was 
translated into many languages, devoted a 
whole page to the Liidersdorff process. 
This is held to be proof sufficient that the 
process could very well have become known 
to later pioneers of vulcanization. It is 
also pointed out that since Liidersdorff in 


. the same booklet advised rubbing finely 


powdered sulphur on rubber articles to stop 
deterioration and to prevent its spread, the 
credit for this discovery properly belongs 
to him rather than to Nathaniel Hayward. 

Finally it is suggested that a new edition 
of this century-old work might fittingly be 
issued, not only to preserve it from ob- 
livion, but as a rather belated act of hom- 
age to Liidersdorff. 





1Leo Eck, Gummi-Ztg., Apr. 15, 1932; pp. 967- 
68, and Kautschuk, Apr.. 1932, p. 67. 
2 “Text-book of Chemistry,” by Berzelius. 


ANALYSIS oF Conco Russers. L. Thion, 
Bull. agr. Congo Belge, 22, 290-91 (1931), 
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Dispersions 


Trends in the Use of Latex’ 


HE established applications of latex 
are relatively few; yet they indicate 
that this material will steadily increase in 
importance, not only in rubber manufac- 
turing but in many industries not related 
in any way to rubber. The present situa- 
tion with respect to latex may be compared 
with that regarding accelerators a dozen 
years ago when much mystery surrounded 
their compounding value and use. This sit- 
uation resulted in a symposium on accelera- 
tors which was held in 1918 at the Cleve- 
land meeting of the Rubber Division, 
A. C. S. This meeting brought forward 
but little of a practical nature. At Phila- 
delphia the following year the subject was 
continued in papers on the same subject 
by Cranor, Bedford, and Kratz, and the 
first definite progress on the subject dated 
from that time. 

Knowledge with respect to the practical 
handling and use of latex is now closely 
held; secrecy is regarded as necessary, and 
patents are the most available source of 
information. 


Primary Material 


Latex, when regarded as rubber, is the 
chief source of crude rubber and its im- 
portance is primary. Developments of 
latex conducted from the rubber worker’s 
point of view include tires, dipped goods, 
sponge rubber, proofing, etc. Its investi- 
gations are strictly problems of the rubber 
chemist and involve all the elements of 
rubber chemistry and _ technology plus 
those of colloidal solutions for which the 
answers are forthcoming. 


Latex as New Material 


When properly prepared, latex can be 
regarded industrially as new material. Its 
use is then secondary as applied in such 
branches of industry as cordage, textiles, 
insulating materials, furs, printing, water- 
proofing of buildings, etc. The employ- 
ment of latex in these lines, while not es- 
sential, makes for improved products, ad- 
ditional items, and opens up new markets. 

Regarded from either of these points of 
view, certain characteristics are required of 
latex. Thus it must be stable for shipment 
and in use, must vulcanize properly if 
vulcanization is required, and age well 
under the conditions of use. 


Latex in Cordage 


The cordage industry is very ancient and 
includes a large variety of stranded 
products made from fibers of cotton, hemp, 
jute, manilla, sisal, silk, and rayon. These 
fibers vary in length, strength, capillarity, 
and adaptability to twist. When laid up 


G. D. Kratz 


into threads, twines, or ropes, they have a 
variety of uses from the finest thread to 
ornamental twines, ropes, and hawsers. 

The manufacturing methods for each 
kind of fiber vary. Oil treatment is used 
to soften certain fibers and assist in twist- 
ing; coloring is done by dyeing; and load- 
ing is done to gain weight. In some cord- 
age products all of these operations may 
be combined with other factors. It should 
be remembered that cordage is an old 
industry, operated on a close margin of 
profit. The methods of manufacture as to 
treatment of the goods by liquid mixings 
for stiffness, color, gloss, or waterproofing 
are performed by drawing the cordage 
through tanks of appropriate materials, 
stripping off the excess, and polishing the 
surface by friction with brushes. 

A case where the use of latex in cordage, 
while not essential, would improve the 
product and furnish a new outlet for latex 
is that of a certain type of widely used 
colored twine which now fails to meet 
specifications satisfactorily. Cost require- 
ments necessitate that all treatment be done 
in a single operation and with the present 
equipment and method. 

This use of latex is not essentially a 
latex chemist’s problem, for his function 
ends when he supplies the material that 
the cordage maker can adopt to his own 
requirements. Latex products for cordage 
work must not require servicing and be 
capable of use like starch or glue by work- 
men not specially trained in the handling 
of latex. 


Other Applications 


Problems similar to those found in the 
cordage industry are to be solved in the 
application of latex solutions to lubrication, 
printing, carpets, furs and coats, plastics, 
waterproofing, plate-glass window sets, etc. 

The introduction of latex solution mix- 
ings as new material in many industrial 
lines will be done without great outlay for 
plant and equipment. This will be a great 
economic advantage in comparison with the 
cost of plant and machinery for working 
with crude rubber and conceivably it may 
exert a far-reaching effect on present tire 
manufacturing methods. 


Economic Features of Latex 


One major difference in the application 
of latex as compared with the use of raw 
rubber is found in the capital investment 
involved to start manufacture. That re- 
quired for the manufacture of goods from 


Report of informal talk at 


the New York 
Rubber Group meeting, May 18, 1932. 


raw rubber is high and of a permanent 
nature. The requirements for latex are 
small and are readily transported. 

The troubles of the rubber industry are 
generally laid to the merchandising oi 
tires, to the lack of balance between pro- 
duction by the grower and consumption by 
the manufacturer. Substituting latex pro- 
duction for crude rubber production will 
not benefit the rubber industry as a whole, 
neither will the probable increase of con- 
sumption by the rubber industry alone 
effect the stabilization of rubber prices on 
a profitable basis. The trend to use latex 
as a new material in diversified industries 
outside of the rubber industry offers fresh 
avenues of consumption that apparently 
may stabilize crude rubber prices by bal- 
ancing production and consumption. 

At present the latex patent situation is 


perplexing. It required 2 major suits to 
settle the legal status of accelerators. 
Something analogous is destined to occur 


in connection with latex patents. 

The use of latex by industries not now 
generally associated with rubber, which do 
not have the same seasonal demands, is 
viewed as the most logical solution for the 
stabilization of the price of rubber. 


Latex Sprayed Rubber 


HE addition to latex of combinations 

of volatile base salts of higher fatty 
acids and volatile base salts of strong 
water soluble acids results in the produc- 
tion of greatly improved rubber by evapo- 
ration of the water content of the latex. 
The rubber obtained is better in its break- 
down properties and produces a soft, easy 
milling and calendering rubber. At the 
same time this rubber, when vulcanized, 
has a very much higher flexing resistance 
and is also improved in its abrasion resist- 
ance. Mixtures of the ammonium soaps 
of oleic, stearic, palmitic, lauric, margaric, 
and undecylinic acids may be employed in 
this process. 


Rings and Bands 
ROUND rings and bands are formed 


from pourable latex composition de- 
livered slowly upon a rotary drum heated 
internally to dry the water from the mix- 
ing as it flows in both directions from the 
point of pouring or spraying. The ends of 
a band formed by this method are tapered 
to feather edges. 

The next step consists in rolling the un- 
vulcanized tube upon itself from one end 
to the other. This work may be done by 
hand or by the bead rolling devices used 
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in the manufacture of dipped goods. The 
rings can be vulcanized without the use of 
molds. The preferred method of vulcan- 
izing the rings thus made is in hot water 
under pressure. The resulting bands will 
be of round uniform cross-section with 
smooth surface and free from splices, knots, 
or lumps. The ring will stretch uniformly 
throughout its entire circumference because 
of its rolled band construction, and its 
round cross-section permits it to be con- 
veniently rolled onto an without 
twisting. 


object 


Latex Balloons 


. YY balloons made from rubber solutions 

by the usual dipping process lack 
strength and aging quality because of the 
overmilling to which the rubber has neces- 


sarily been subjected. These defects are 
now overcome in a new line of toy bal- 
loons in which the rubber is electro- 


deposited from latex by the patented Anode 
process. The product by this new technique 
i as strong as by the old because 


structure of the 


1S doubly 
the original rubber re- 
mains as it exists in the latex state. Latex 
balloons, designated in the trade as “Hy- 
’ test 50% stronger than the best bal- 
made by the old process from milled 








rubber. After 2 vears’ natural aging their 
tensile strength exceeds the original 
strength of the old-type balloon. This ex- 
cellence of physical properties removes 
practically all possibility of loss from 
breakage by inflation Latex balloons 
have no trace of odor and owing to perfect 
uring may be inflated repeatedly without 


ee 
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Estimating Rubber in Latex! 


THE following is a rapid method for 

estimating total solids and crepe rubber 
in latex. The process is especially designed 
for use in a laboratory in which an analyti- 
cal balance but no mixing mill is available. 
In both cases the results are accurate 
within 0.1%. It was found that the content 
of rubber by volume in latex equals 0.9 


of the total solids present and the content 
of rubber by weight equals 0.9 of the total 
solids present divided by the specific 
gravity of the latex. By applying the 
latter formula it is possible to determine 
the crepe rubber content of latex in about 
10 minutes as compared with several hours 
to a day by the method ordinarily em- 
ploved 

Pr. & K. Klot Kautschuk, 1931 

Patents 
United States 

18,437. (Reissue). Producing Rubber 


Articles. U. Pestalozza, assignor to 
Societa Italiana Pirelli, both of Milan, 
Italy. 


1,852,447. Producing Rubber Articles. 


W.H. Chapman, D. W. Pounder, and 
oA; 
Rubber Co., 
England. 


Murphy, assignors to Dunlop 
Ltd., all of Birmingham, 
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Notes on Rubber Dispersions 


Miehael Levin 


T IS somewhat surprising that many of 

those well versed in rubber technology 
find it difficult to follow the literature on 
dispersions or know how to make rubber 
dispersions. These notes are offered to 
assist in clarifying this situation 

Natural dispersions refer to latex, either 
in its original form or concentrated by 
artificial means. Artificial dispersions 
refer to compounds containing crude and 
reclaimed rubber dispersed by using soaps 
or clays as the protective colloid. It might 
be well to state that the term colloidal is 
used too vaguely. In many artificial dis- 
persions particles over lu in size may be 
observed. A u is 1/25000 of an inch. Ac- 
cording to colloidal definitions, a true 
colloidal material has a particle size of 10up 
to 250uu, which is very much smaller than 
those found in artificial dispersions. 

Some of the properties possessed by these 
i are somewhat similar to those 
true colloids; therefore we 
ire in the habit of applying the term colloid 
dispersions. It is desirable, 
however, to clearer definition of 
this particular field which is becoming so 
important. 


ssessed by 


o. artificial 


have a 


Artificial Dispersions 
Three methods in general have been used 


for making artificial dispersions, as fol- 





) 1- 
Brook- 


Davis, 


532. Adhesive. M. Levin, 
1, N. Y., assignor to A. M. 
n, Mass. 

1,852,728. Plastic Adhesions. W. B. 
assignor to Rubber Latex 
Research Corp., both of Boston, Mass. 


Dominion of Canada 


321,284. Articles from Latex. Societa 
Italiana Pirelli, assignee of M. Faldini, 
both of Milan, Italy. 

321,285. Articles from Latex. 
Itahana Pirelli, assignee of T. 
both of Milan, Italy. 


Societa 
G. Levi, 


321,286. Articles from Latex. Societa 
Italiana Pirelli, assignee of U. Pesta- 
lozza, both of Milan, Italy. 

Latex-like Dispersion. J]. C. 


321,563. 
Patrick, Yardville, N. J.. U.S.A 


United Kingdom 


363,193. Low Nitrogen Rubber. Rever- 
tex, Ltd., London, assignee of Metall- 
ges. A. G., Frankfurt a. M., Germany. 

363,081 and 363,682. Colloidal Disper- 
sions. Elektrochemische Werke Miin- 
chen A.G., Munich, Germany. 

303,872. Latex. Revertex, Ltd., Lon- 
don. (Metallges. A. G., Frankfurt a. 
M., Germany.) 

304,084. Dipped Latex Articles. 
Rubber Co., 
Islands, 
Cuyahogz 


Anode 

Ltd., Guernsey, Channel 

assignee of E. A. Willson, 
Palis, 49. 1. °S. A. 


364,904. Latex Composition. L. Clay- 
ton, Bristol. 
305,037. Rubber Emulsion.  Societa 


Italiana Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 


lows: 1. The material to be used as a 
protective colloid is milled into the rubber 
by any of the well-known ways, and then 
the compound of rubber and colloid is 
placed in a suitable mixer and water added 
until the rubber particles are small enough 
completely to become wetted or surrounded 
by the protective colloid. 2. The pro- 
tective colloid is made into a paste and 
placed on a hot mill. The rubber com- 
pound is gradually added until it becomes 
the internal phase. Water is added to keep 
the colloidal paste on the mill from drying 
out. 3. A stiff paste of the protective 
colloid, as for example, clay and water, is 
placed in a mixer and the rubber compound 
added. Pressure is then applied to keep 
the mass in the blades and the mixing 
continued until the rubber compound is in 
the internal phase. Water is next added 
to give any degree of dispersion that is 
desired. 

Contrary to the expressed belief of an- 
other worker in this field, the particles of 


artificial dispersions are not similar to 
original latex rubber particles. The latter 
during mastication are completely de- 


stroyed because the various phases origin- 
ally present in the latex are thoroughly 
mixed during milling; while in artificial 
dispersions the dispersed particles repre- 
sent a mixture of the various polymers of 
CsHs. The type of natural or artificial 
dispersion to use will depend to a great 
extent upun the result desired. One should 
not expect so much strength from an 
artificial dispersion as can be obtained from 
a natural dispersion. On the other hand 
adhesiveness can undoubtedly be obtained 
to a much greater extent by using an 
artificial dispersion. 

The use of both these types will expand, 
and it is natural to expect a larger use of 
the artificial dispersions as soon as crude 
rubber increases in price. When one 
realizes the large amounts of gasoline 
wasted and the liability of fire and health 
nazard due to the use of gasoline cements, 
it is surprising that more rapid progress 
has not already been made in their elimina- 
tion in favor of dispersions. 


Tests for Dispersions 


methods 
tests 


are of 
for the 


The following simple 
practical value as ready 
workability of dispersions. 

Dilution with water. If water cannot be 
added in sufficient quantities without caus- 
ing a separation, one may encounter con- 
siderable difficulty in using such a disper- 
sion. 

Place some of the dispersion on a smooth 
glass surface and rub lightly with a spatula 
or finger. It can be observed at once 
whether any grit is present and whether 
the dispersion is stable. This test is im- 
portant and gives indications as to how 
smoothly the material will spread when 
applied as a proofing on fabric. 
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New Maehines and Appliances 














D. R. S. Tire Shaper 





Tire 8 


HE tire shaping machine pictured is of 

the mechanical type and expands tire 
casings in a_ horizontal plane. It is 
mounted upon a baseplate at a working 
height most suitable for the rapid han- 
dling of casings. 

The vertical central rod of the machine 
moves in gun metal sleeve guides.  At- 
tached to these are 2 central spiders 
carrying steel forming bars secured to 24 
steel segmental blocks. The latter 
fitted with stainless steel curling shoes that 
insure continuous contact between the 
formers and tire casing under expansion. 
The main cylinder is fitted with a double 
action piston operating at 100 pounds’ per 
square inch air pressure. The cylinder 
cover carries the lower spider and piston 
rod stuffing box. Three brackets supported 
by the cylinder wall form adjustable tables 
for forming and setting beads. These 
tables are automatically adjustable by 
means of a handwheel through 
chain and sprocket gearing. 

In operation, a beaded casing is posi- 
tioned on the movable tables surrounding 
the central expanding feature. The tables 
are then raised, bringing the band central 
with the expanding shoes. The expansion 
of the shoes is effected by the upward 
stroke of the piston in the cylinder and is 
controlled by a single lever, quick-acting 
air valve which admits air pressure to 
either upper or lower side of the piston. 
The upward strcke of the piston raises 


aping Machine 





are 


screw, 














the lower spider causing the expanding 
shoes to press outwardly, similar to the 
opening of an umbrella, extending and 
shaping the casing to size by uniform ten- 
sion. 

Special features of the action of this 
machine are the sliding action of the ex- 
panding shoes and their rapid adjustability 
to suit the various sizes of tires. Francis 
Shaw & Co., Ltd., Bradford, England. 


Contact Pyrometer 


HE 
T ill 


contact pyrometer pictured in the 
ustration is a portable instrument 
which quickly indicates the temperature of 
the surface to which it is applied. Its de- 
sign is such that lag is reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the readings are almost instan- 
taneous. It comprises an indicator of suit- 
able scale-range having a pair of pointed 
prods all attached to a base 
handle. The 
be used anywhere with no 
pressing the points in 
tested. In- 
any clean 


thermo-couple 
with a convenient aluminum 
instrument may 
more effort than 


contact surface to be 


stantancous temperatures of 





Alnor Contact Pyrometer 


such as rubber mull and 
calender rolls can thus be 
Internal temperature measurements of 
any range d may be made by the 
use of one or more suitable inse 
of thermo-couples. Illinois Testing 


ratories, Inc., 141 W. Austin Ave., 
cago, Ill. 


metallic surface 


read. 


desired 
rtion types 
Labo- 

Chi 


Keldur Absorbs 
Noise. Vibration. and Shock 


ELDUR is the trade name of a 5) 

thetic vibration isolation product. It 
most generally resembles but does not con- 
tain rubber, and its life is said to be 
superior. For absorption of impact and 
shock it is claimed to be better than cork, 
felt, or rubber. It has many industrial ap- 
plications, serving as a mattress for ma- 
chines, motors, instruments, scales of every 
sort for the insulation of sound, 
and vibration. It is also used as foot pads 
for employes working on cold cement floors 
and is equally effective under the heaviest 





sh ck, 








machinery or the most delicate scales and 
instruments. Keldur Corp., 26 Ave. B, 
Newark, N. J. 


Roll-Neck Bearing 


THe roll-neck bearing here pictured is 
a fully enclosed, flood-lubricated, 
sleeve-type bearing designed to receive oil 
from a circulating and filtering system. 
This bearing is not to be compared with 
the ordinary open babbitted roll-neck bear- 
ing lubricated with roll grease and cooled 
with water. It is scientifically designed 
and made with such precision that the bene- 
fits of oil lubrication can be fully realized. 
In these bearings the roll-necks proper 
are not used as journals. Very accurately 
made sleeve journals are provided in the 
unit construction of the bearings, and when 
changing bearings the entire bearing unit, 
including the sleeve journal, is removed in- 
tact. Owing to this construction the bear- 
ing surfaces are fully protected at all times 
and can in no way be injured when chang- 
ing bearings from one roll to another. 
Roll-necks having a s are used, 
making the unit bearings readily removable. 
The hearing is provided with quickly 
detachable fittings for connection to 
an oil supply. Similar drain connections 
return the oil that has passed through the 
bearing to the circulating system. The 
] 


ight taper 


hose 


against the 
escape of oil, and by reason of its operating 
ling mills 
seem to merit the attention of 


bearing is scientificaily seale 
efficiency as demonstrated in 
it would 
rubber mi on mills and 


calenders. Morgan Construction Co., 


] engineers for use 
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Constant 
Temperature 


Bath 


Tube 


and Closer 


Cement 


Filler 


Cement 
se ’ =~ 
Tube Filler and Closer 
(THE semi-automatic machine here illus- 
trated is designed for filling and clos- 
ing collapsible tubes. It therefore has in- 
terest for manufacturers of rubber cement 


and others who offer it to consumers in 
this very popular style of dispensing 
package. 

The picture shows a _ combination 


machine, which fills the tubes accurately 
and closes them with 2 neat and tight folds. 
Leakage of material in case the operator 
misses putting the tube in the container is 
prevented by a foot pedal control which in- 
stantly stops or starts the filling mechanism. 
Both of the operator’s hands are free at all 
times to insert empty and to remove filled 
and closed tubes. Thus sustained produc- 
tion is easily obtained. 

From the tank the material drawn 
immediately into the filling pump and then 
discharged into the tube. There is no pip- 
ing between the reservoir and the filling 
device to clog and be cleaned whenever dif- 
ferent material is being used. This simpli- 
fied arrangement prevents spattering and 


is 


Constant Temperature 


Baths 
THE illustration represents an accurate 
automatically controlled, and stirred 


bath for the general laboratory, that is 
absolutely dependable. Once the regu- 
lator is set at the temperature desired, the 
bath will maintain that temperature, within 
03° C., or better, as long as desired. Bat- 
teries are not required with this bath be- 
the regulating current is obtained 
directly from the mains through a special 
built-in voltage reducer. It operates on 
any AC or DC light circuit. Everything 
The heat is evenly 


cause 


is in One compact unit. 


distributed by 3 “Lolag’ Immersion 
Heaters. Thus violent stirring is not re- 
quired. 

The “Lolag”’ heaters are intended for 


use in water, oil, or other liquid but may 
be constructed for use in air by a modi- 
fication of dimensions. They have the ad- 
vantage of low specific heat, high unit 
radiating capacity, high electrical resist- 
ance, and great mechanical flexibility. They 
are long in relation to their diameter and, 
when draped around a bath, they insure 
a more uniform distribution of heat than 
any other type. Placing the heater directly 
within the water results in the highest 
heating efficiency because there is no loss 
of heat to the atmosphere. American In- 
strument Co., Inc., 774 Girard St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Stock Cooling and Cutting 
Machine 
WHEN rubber is compounded, consider- 


able heat is generated by the me- 
chanical energy applied. This heat causes 
the stock to become tacky and to adhere to 
the liners. If certain accelerators are pres- 
ent, the stocks often become scorched or 
partially vulcanized, and considerable losses 
result. Therefore prompt cooling of 
mixed stock is important, also it should be 
safely delivered, stored, and readily han- 
dled for re-warming. This result is se- 
cured by simple cooling and cutting 
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The accompanying illustration of the ap- 
paratus in vertical section shows the rela- 
tive location of Banbury mixer, sheeting 
mill, and cooling tanks. A swinging beam 
at one end of the mill carries 2 cutters 
which are adjustable for position and pres- 
sure. Normally the beam is swung iree 
from the roll to permit smoothing the batch 
on the mill. When ready to take off the 
stock, the beam is kicked into place and 
locked by a toggle brace. The operator 
then cuts across the strip, which is ap- 
proximately 20 inches wide, and leads the 
forward end onto an inclined elevating 
apron, after which he attends to the trans- 
fer of the batch from the mill to maintain 
a continuous strip, which is conducted to 
the upper of a vertical stack of 6 tanks, 
each 25 feet long, provided with individual 
bronze screen belts that permit contact of 
water to both sides of the rubber surface. 
The position of the strip is reversed in its 
progress from tank to tank so that uniform 
cooling effect is secured on the lightest 
gravity stocks. 

The bottom tank is provided with air 
pipes to agitate the water and permit the 
use of talcum or similar material to be de- 
posited on the surface of the rubber to aid 
in separation of the slabs after they have 
been stored. 

Passing from the bottom tank through 
squeeze rolls which take off the excess of 
water, the strip is conducted through a 
fiving shear by a compensated apron. The 
shear is continuous and cuts at the same 
speed as the passage of the strip so that 
the cut is approximately square. The 4-foot 
sheets are received ard stacked on skids 
ior transport to the calender room by the 
operator who has previously attended to 
clearing his mill. The drive is provided 
with a variable speed motor so that when 
the sheet is cleared from the mill, the speed 
can be reduced to permit the maximum 
period of cooling action consistent with the 
mixing schedule. Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 
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Farrel-Birmingham Rubber Stock Cooling and Cutting Machine 


A. Mill with Knife and Take-off Roll; 


B. Cooling Tank; C. Squeeze Roll; D. Fly Cutter. 
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Schrader Gage 


Low Pressure Tire Gage 


ACCURATE tire pressures are impor- 

tant with the new low pressure type of 
tire. Variation of 2 or 3 pounds may 
mean a goodly percentage of the total pres- 
sure. With this new instrument, here il- 
lustrated, a low pressure tire gage designed 
to test these new extremely (large air 
volume) low pressure tires, it is said that 
you can quickly tell when you are a few 
pounds under, on, or above these recom- 
mended pressures. 

The gage, built on the well-known direct 
action principle, is calibrated from 5 to 25 
pounds in one-pound units, with an easily 
read flat bar indicator. To assure a better 
finger grip a specially ribbed ball foot is 
used. A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, 
NY. 


Cone Belts 


NEW cone belt construction, repre- 

sented in the illustration, embodies a 
nice balance between lateral stiffness and 
flexibility. Belts of this sort are specially 
adapted for operating such textile machin- 
ery as slubbers, fine frames, jack frames, 
picker drives, transfer speeders, etc. The 
new construction consists of continuously 
wound strong whipcords, each separated 
from the others by being embedded in rub- 
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Slipping on a Spikover 


Condor Whipcord Cone 


ber which prevents internal friction be- 
tween adjacent cords. 

Traction between the belt and the cones 
is uniform. The running or contact sur- 
face of the belt is flexible and made of 
closely woven duck coated with special red 
friction rubber. The advantages of belts 
of this cord construction are summarized as 
freedom from internal friction, lateral 
stiffness, no tendency to curl from shifter 
pressure, minimum elastic stretch, and 
ample longitudinal elasticity for all cone 
sizes. The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Divi- 
sion of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Pas- 
Sac, Ne. 


Footwear for the Golfer 
@ PIKED golf shoes, although a decided 


advantage on the links, are something 
of a nuisance once play has ended. Unless 
the golfer goes into the clubhouse to change 
his shoes in the locker room (and does 
he not mar floors while walking indoors 
wearing spiked footwear?) he cannot 
drive an automobile with complete safety 
or enter street Cars. 

To eliminate this inconvenience a_ rub- 
ber slip cover for studded or spiked golf 
shoes, known as the Spikover, has been 
introduced to the golfing world. This ac- 
cessory gives complete coverage for both 
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Belt 


heel and sole. It is also a time-saver, for 
it may be slipped over the wearer’s golf 
shoes at home before playing and worn 
back home after the match without necessi- 
tating a change of shoes. 

The Spikover comes in 4 sizes, and each 
size is made to fit 4 sizes of shoes because 


of the patented elastic construction con- 
necting heel and sole. An _ adjustable 


buckle on the rubber strap allows proper 
adjustment to fit the contour of any foot. 
Each cover weighs a little over 6 ounces. 
These conveniences, according to the manu- 
facturer, are of the highest grade rubber 
capable of withstanding the wear of spikes. 
The thickness of the sole and the heel is 


greater than the length of the spikes; this 
construction is conducive to longer wear. 
For those golfers who cannot afford 


high-priced golf shoes but who want the 
advantage of getting purchase on their 
stance are offered Shuspikes, constructed 
in the same manner as Spikover but with 
15 steel rustproof spikes molded into sole 
and heel. 
on at the first tee, and the wearer will not 
have his feet overheated for the 
short time they are thus shod. Spikovers 
and Shuspikes, products of The Tabor Co., 
are manufactured by The Judsen Rubber 
Works, both of 4107 W. Kinzie St.. Chi- 
cago, II. 


Shuspikes can easily be slipped 
] Pl 


bec« ime 

















Street Shoes Equipped with Shuspikes 
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Communieations 


The publishers of INDIA RUBBER WORLD are not responsible 


for statements and opinions appearing 


Stearex Flake 


HE name Stearex has always repre- 

sented only the most strictly standard- 
ized grades of natural animal stearic acid 
made up in all of the recognized commer- 
cial forms and grades. An important de- 
mand has recently developed for fatty acid 
products more distinctly of chemical origin, 
since these are subject to an even stricter 
control. 

Authorities state the derivation of stearic 
acid as originating from tallow by saponiti- 
cation, or from oleic acid by hydrogenation. 
Chemically the result is essentially similar 
by either of these alternately available 
methods of conversion. 

It has been found that by hydrogenating 
oils of a certain definite chemical specitica- 
tion, purer and more uniform material 
could be produced. The raw materials in- 
clude certain fish oils, but are not limited to 
such for the necessary characteristics, and 
by controlled hydrogenation a more fully 
saturated product and one higher in stearic 
acid content from the chemical point of 
view is actually obtained. The lower 
iodine value which results represents, of 
course, a lesser unsaturated or oleic acid 
content, and this feature has strongly ap- 
pealed to many of the larger consumers 
who had long recognized this component 
as being the source of bloom, inferior 
aging, and lower activating efhciency in 
vulcanized rubber. 

The trade mark, Stearex, was included 
in the name of this material (produced in 
flake form because of convenience in han- 
dling) solely in order to identify and in- 
dicate it as worthy of the good will built 
up by that name. The favor with which 
this material has been received by the rub- 
ber trade has demonstrated that there is 
an important place for the hydrogenated 
product in rubber compounding. Data 
from Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Solvenol 


OLVENOL, composed of terpene com- 
pounds, was first developed to meet the 
needs of a few rubber reclaimers, but it 
performed so satisfactorily that a wide 
demand was created for it. This demand 
was based on the fact that difficulty existed 
in obtaining a material that could be used 
as a penetrant, plasticizer, or as is gen- 
erally stated, a devulcanizer that would 
perform in the digesters without detri- 
mental effects during milling and aging. 
Solvenol does not impart negative aging 
characteristics to reclaimed rubber. Stock 
reclaimed with it has a very smooth tex- 
ture and is consistently lively. When used 
in proper quantities, usually 5%, the period 
of digestion is shortened appreciably. This 





is an advantage when maximum output is 
desired from limited equipment. 

Solveno! is a derivative of the oleo- 
resinous material in pine wood. It is com- 
posed of dipentene and related terpene hy- 
drocarbons. Because of its versatile 
properties the product is adapted to re- 
claiming rubber by the alkali, alkali-me- 
chanical, or mechanical processes. 

Its uniformity and relatively high flash 
point insure dependability in operations 
and minimum danger oi fire on the mills. 

The typical analysis of Solvenol is as 
follows: 


First % Drop pees ecebeenesseacas 165.0 
 Cseomacaneem aan sau serse 170.2 
Oe te ee Oe ee ee 174.0 
ER eG Sete chap mney eae ies 177.8 
OEE rn Ah A ete 181.0 
OO Sapvaee’ och cawenne ees es 183.2 
en eer re ery mere: 185.8 
SRE ere ae 188.4 
Dt 2Aveuse arene senecce eed 192.0 
TOE Ne hr ee On wee eee 195.2 
De chksaceeestavbessnaseues 207.0 
Oe ie space nae da xeen ee eu as 220.0 
Specthc “gravity, 15:5° Co... icce ccs 0.8773 
mprractiwe andex, 20° Coo occ ccccsees 1.4759 
Unpolymerized residue (HeSO,)........ 5.6% 
AWN MURR Bah in os ple ls 0 esd m:a. 8 ce es 8 96.0% 
Flash point (Cleveland Open Cup 
PEEIOAD:  SicenS. scninads desasseeecy 123° F. 


These characteristics can be modified by 
the manufacturers to meet special require- 
ments of reclaimers and other users of this 
material. 


Carbon Tetrachloride in 
Cements 


FoR preparing non-flammable rubber 

cements, as a solvent for rubber ce- 
ments for impregnating fabrics, and as a 
diluent for sulphur chloride in curing rub- 
ber, carbon tetrachloride has found exten- 
sive use. The non-flammability of the sol- 
vent is especially advantageous in remov- 
ing serious fire hazards in the rubber trade. 
“Carbon Tetrachloride— Properties and 
Uses.” The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Tensile Product Square 
Root 


T is customary to report tensile strength 

in Ibs. per sq. in. and elongation in per 
cent when testing rubber stocks. For the 
purpose of comparison between different 
stocks or test pieces, the product of these 
values, the so-called tensile product, divided 
by a constant factor, is used as a measure of 
quality. But if the tensile product is 20% 
higher in one stock than in another, the 
first one is commonly considered 20% 
better. This is true with modification. 
If the tensile is 10% and the elongation 
9% better, the tensile product will be 20% 
better. Logically the particular stock is 
only 9 to 10% better. 





in this department 


The square root of the tensile product 
is a factor that more truthfully expresses 
the quality of the stock in figures. For 
example: a stock is 15% above normal 
in tensile and 25% above normal in elonga- 
tion. Instead of saying that the tensile 
product is about 44% above normal, one 
would say that TPR is 20% above normal. 
Data from laboratory of U. S. Rubber Re- 
claiming Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Halowax Rubber Solvents 
ERTAIN of the Halowax liquids and 


solids are excellent solvents for rub- 
ber. The percentage of these materials to 
be used, when rubber is compounded on 
the mill, must be determined  experi- 
mentally by the user. For initial experi- 
ments from 2 to 5% are suggested. 

Important properties of liquid Halowax 
recommended in rubber work are sum- 
marized as follows: It is a thinly fluid 
mobile liquid; leaves no deposit when 
heated; is almost colorless; specific grav- 
ity 1.25; liquid down to —25° F.; congeals 
at —33° F.; standard flash point about 
350° F.; volatile at 212° F. and slightly 
so at normal temperatures; boiling point 
420-540° F. 

Insoluble in caustic alkaline solutions 
and acid solutions except those that are 
powerful oxidizers; soluble in practically 
all organic solvent liquids and oils, the 
best being carbon tetrachloride and 
benzol; it is solvent for many aniline and 
other dyes, for rubber, gutta percha, many 
varnish gums and resins, and for other 
waxes when mixed in the molten state, 
and for mineral and_ vegetable oils; 
neutral and non-corrosive to metals; free 
of moisture and will not absorb it; high 
dielectric strength; and has a character- 
istic odor which is not unpleasant, heavy, 
or persistent. 

The properties of solid Halowax are: 
a crystalline or amorphous solid of trans- 
lucent neutral or black color; will not 
support combustion; specific gravity 1.55. 
to 1.75 at room temperature; melting 
point 190 to 265° F.; boiling point 
600 to 730° F.; soluble in practically all 
organic solvent liquids and oils when 
heated in them; insoluble in caustic alka- 
line solutions and acid solutions except 
those that are powerful oxidizers; it is 
solvent for many aniline and other dyes, 
for rubber, gutta percha, many varnish 
gums and resins, and for other waxes 
when mixed in the molten state, and for 
mineral and vegetable oils: neutral and 
non-corrosive to metals; free of moisture 
and will not absorb it; high in dielectric 
strength; and melts to a liquid of low 
viscosity. Data from Halowax Corp., 247 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Goodrich Notes 


James D. Tew was renamed president of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, May 4, 
at the annual meeting of the directorate in 
New York, N. Y. The board meeting fol- 
lowed the stockholders’ annual meeting at 
which David M. Goodrich, son of the 
founder; S. M. Jett, A. H. Marks, and 
C. B. Raymond, retiring directors, were 
reelected. 

The entire executive roster of the com- 
pany was confirmed by the board: David 
M. Goodrich, chairman of the board; C. B. 
Raymond, vice chairman and vice presi- 
dent; W. A. Means and T. G. Graham, 
vice presidents; S. B. Robertson, vice 
president and general manager, tire divi- 
sion; J. H. Connors, vice president and 
general manager, mechanical goods divi- 
sion; A. B. Newhall, vice president and 
general manager, footwear division; and 
R. T. Griffiths, general manager, sundries 
division. D. M. Goodrich, George M. Mof- 
fett, Charles S. McCain, and S. J. Wein- 
berg, members of the executive committee ; 
S. M. Jett, secretary; V. I. Montenyohl, 
treasurer; T. B. Tomkinson, comptroller ; 
A. M. Moss, director of purchases; J. L. 
McKnight and W. E. Eakin, assistant sec- 
retaries; L. L. Smith, assistant treasurer; 
W. M. Bechler and H. V. Gaertner, assist- 
ant comptrollers. 

President Tew has introduced as his new 
assistant James J. Newman, formerly 
president of the Pick-Barth Holding Corp., 
New York. N. Y. For 9 vears prior to 
1920 Mr. Newman was with the accounting 
firm of Lybrand, Ross Brothers & Mont- 
gomery, and at one time was treasurer of 
the Stanley Co. of America. During the 
World War he served on General Charles 
G. Dawes’ staff. 

Edward Christopher “Ed” Wilhelm, 
oldest Goodrich employe in point of serv- 
ice and one of the best known men in the 


OHIO 


processing field of the rubber industry, 
has retired after 43 years of continuous 
service with Goodrich and has been trans- 
ferred to the service annuity payroll. 

He was born July 20, 1871. While still 
in grammar school, “Ed” was obliged to 
go to work to support his mother, 4 broth- 
ers, and 2 sisters. Starting in life as a 
construction laborer, in 1887 he became an 
operator of a tubing machine at the Good- 
rich plant. After 16 months he left for 
other fields, but returned in 1889 as a 
calender helper. He has been with Good- 
rich ever since. 

Specializing in calendering, Mr. Wil- 
helm is recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing experts in this field. He calendered 
the rubber compounds for most of the first 
automobile tires. 

The following Goodrich division sales 
managers completed their annual conference 
the last of April: F. A. Meurin, south- 
western division manager, and Hugh Ham- 
ilton, district operating manager, both of 
Dallas; Frank E. Titus, Pacific Goodrich 
sales manager, Los Angeles; Henry B. 
Thackston, southeastern. division — sales 
manager, and J. C. Jensen, operating man- 
ager, both of Atlanta. They, with R. B. 
McTammany, central division manager, and 
A. C. Kelly, western division manager, 
conferred in Akron with S. B. Robertson, 
vice president, and C. B. O’Connor, gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Henry F. Schippel, tire division techni- 
cal engineer, represented the Goodrich com- 
pany May 5 at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Akron, at a meeting of representatives of 
the National Tire & Rim Association to 
discuss details of the association’s 1932 
year book. 

Howard E. Fritz, chemical sales depart- 
ment, has announced the commercial de- 
velopment of using protective sheathings of 
wood or brick in connection with the appli- 
cation of Triflex rubber adhered by the 
patented Vulcalock process. 

Sir Walrond Sinclair and W. W. Mar- 
tin, managing directors respectively of 
British Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd., Eng- 
land, and Societe Francaise B. F. Good- 
rich, Colombes, France, arrived early in 
May for a series of business conferences 
with Goodrich of cials. 

The following Goodrich employes recent- 
ly received 20-year service pins: John 
Harris, Alex Pete, John Sheffler, and Jacob 
J. Walter, tire and tube division; Louis 
Incze, processing division; Lloyd Law- 
rentz, engineering; Ben F. Lott and John 
Moinett, mechanical goods; Albert Martin, 
power house; Howard Sollberger, truck- 
ing; Frank C. Woods, traffic; Karl T. 
Wright, mechanical goods office; Aden R. 





Miller, mechanical goods salesman, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; James Kenneally, tire sales- 
man, Boston, Mass.; Samuel Lipparelli, 
warehouse shipping clerk, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

After several years of experimentation, 


the laboratories of The Miller Rubber 
Products Co., Goodrich subsidiary, an- 
nounce the discovery of a process that 


eliminates entirely the odor of rubber from 
products intended for personal uses. Mil- 
ler is now treating all rubber bathingwear 
in this way in addition to avoiding the 
use of chemicals as curing agents which 
have the slightest irritating effect on the 
human skin. 


Goodyear Activities 


Officials of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, in the presence of 
J. Hauvette Michelin, of the Michelin 
Tire Co., and representatives of various 
railroads and the Budd-Micheline Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., sponsored a series of 
demonstrations of the pneumatic tired 
railway coaches for which Goodyear is 
making the tires. Trial runs, on which 
the different officials were passengers, 
were made to Akron, Hudson, Youngs- 
town, and Cleveland. 

John Ingle, managing director of the 
Goodyear Orient Co. and the Good- 
year Plantations Co., recently was in 
Akron on business. He reported great 
strides had been made at Wingfoot in 
the Orient. 

President Paul W. Litchfield, at the 
sixth annual meeting of the aeronautical 


division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Buffalo, N. Y., 
June 7, will receive the second award 


of the Spirit of St. Louis Medal in rec- 
ognition “of meritorious service in the 
advancement of airship construction and 





ie 


Paul W. Litchfield 
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design in America.” Mr. Litchfield’s 
active interest in aeronautics dates back 
to 1908 when, as vice president of pro- 
duction for the Goodyear company, at- 
tracted by the early flights of the Wright 
brothers and Count Zeppelin, he set up 
a research department at Akron to build 
rubberized airplane wings and to ex- 
periment in the design of free balloons. 
His attention later was diverted to other 
rubber on airplanes, including tires. Now 
the company of which he is the head 
builds gigantic dirigibles for the United 
States Navy. 

Mr. Litchfield with John T. Fisher, 
comptroller, India Tire & Rubber Co., 
and C. B. Raymond, former president, 
Akron Chamber of Commerce, now liv- 
ing in Santa Barbara, Calif., represented 
Akron at the twentieth annual meeting 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, recently held at San Francisco, 
Calif. 


J. R. Brown has been appointed sales 
representative for the Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn., to han- 
dle the sale of the Rafter Patent press- 
brake and other types of mechanical 
and hydraulic metal working presses 
in the Midwest. His headquarters are 
at the company’s branch 2710 
First Central Trust Bldg., Akron. 

The Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, 
manufacturer of rubber sundries and 
specialties, is a large manufacturer also 
of sponge rubber and soft rubber prod- 
ucts. 

Barr Rubber Products Co., San- 
dusky. One hundred and fifty-nine em- 
ployes are eligible to receive insurance 
in amounts from $500 to $2,500, through 
the company’s acquisition of a group 
life insurance policy, issued by the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
involving $121,000. The premium pay- 
ments will be shared by the employes 
and the Barr company, the policy being 
of the contributory type. 

The Aetna Rubber Co., Ashtabula, 
through President S. T. Campbell, has 
announced the appointment, effective 
May 1, of L. P. Howard as manager 
of advertising and sales promotion. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, reports that approval of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce has been received on the Fire- 
stone Air Balloon 15.00-16 for Ford 
tri-motor planes in transport service, 
the first approval of low pressure tires 
for such planes for commercial service. 
This action is considered a revolution- 
ary step in increasing safety to 
sengers and equipment on air transport 
lines. 

The Farval Corp., 3277 E. 80th 
Cleveland, recently acquired the manu- 
facturing and sales rights of the Farval 
centralized system of lubrication, which 
provides the positive delivery at high 
pressure of a measured quantity of any 
lubricant to any number of bearings 
The 
manufactured 
Inc., Battle 


office, 


pas- 
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from one central pumping station. 
equipment was 
by Lubrication 
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Joseph F. O’Shaughnessy 


U. S&S. Rubber Co. 


F. B. Davis, Jr., chairman of the 
board and president of the United States 
Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., announced that at a 
meeting of the board of directors on 
May 4 retiring officers were reelected. 
Also William A. Eden, president, Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
was elected vice president, and Joseph 
F. O’Shaughnessy, general manager, 
Tire Department, Detroit, Mich., was 
elected vice president in charge of sales, 
with headquarters in New York. 

Mr. O’Shaughriessy, located in De- 
troit the last 3 years, will continue as 
general manager of the tire plant there, 
but will divide his time between his 
Detroit and New York offices. He will 
direct the merchandising of footwear, 
clothing, and mechanical goods in addi- 
tion to tires and tubes. In the Fall of 
1929 Mr. O’Shaughnessy went to De- 
troit as assistant to the general man- 
ager of the tire department. He be- 
came general manager early in 1930. 
Prior to his connection with the rubber 
company in 1929, he was with the sales 
division of the Du Pont Viscoloid Co. 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy received his early 
merchandising experience in depart- 
ment stores in Columbus, O., his native 
city, and Boston, where he went after 
his graduation from Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

On May 2 the U. S. Rubber tire de- 
partment, Detroit, Mich., increased op- 
erations to 5 days a week, with 3-8-hour 
shifts a day. The department had been 





The Rubber Mfg. Co., Toledo, recently 


incorporated with a capitalization of 
$25,000, has purchased the machinery 
and equipment of the Tower Rubber 
Co., Chelsea, Mich., and soon will manu- 
facture such products as sponge rubber, 
stair treads, wall paper cleaner, etc. Ac- 
cording to company officials, sales to 


date will keep the plant operating at 
capacity for the next 4 months. Eight 
men, of which S. F. Sawyer is head and 
E. L. McKimm in charge of production, 
are affliated with the new corporation, 
which will be operated entirely on a co- 
operative basis. 
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working an average of 4 days a week. 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy said that approxi- 
mately 3,000 men are now employed, 
close to a normal payroll. He ex- 
plained that it is the company’s policy 
to shorten hours rather than dismiss 
men; consequently the increased opera- 
tion would not mean the recall of 
many workers because not many were 
laid off. 

Indication of the popularity of the 
new low pressure tire which the com- 
pany is now building is reflected in the 
fact that men in that department are 
working 7 days a week. 


The National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents will hold its seventeenth 
annual international convention and In- 
formashow at the Book-Cadiilac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., June 6 to 9, 1932. Fol- 
lowing the main addresses many dis- 
cussions will take place led by several 
purchasing executives including George 
M. Tisdale, of the United States Rubber 
Co. On Tuesday, June 7, the Textile 
Committee luncheon meeting will be held, 
presided over by Chairman Robert C. 
Kelley, purchasing agent of the Con- 
verse Rubber Co., Malden, Mass. 

Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
on its present production schedule is far 
ahead of that of last year. The plant 
operates on a 24-hour basis with 3, 8-hour 


shifts. Tube product.on is particularly 
active; while automobile and _ bicycle 
output is greater than that of 1931. 
The machine shop, employing a full 


crew, is well occupied turning out not 
only Gillette’s own requirements of 
molds and other machinery but also for 
other plants. 





PACIFIC COAST 


C. E. Traweek, who has recently been 
directing Firestone sales in Florida, has, 
according to President H. J. Cope, of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Calif., 
been appointed Southwest district manager 
to succeed H. A. MacKellar, of Los An- 
geles, deceased. 

A. Schleicher, head of Samson Divi- 
sion, United States Rubber Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., made the keynote speech at 
the conference in May by the National & 
Pacific Foreign Trade Convention in 
Honolulu, H. I. Others who spoke were 
Ex-President James A. Farrell, of the 
U. S. Steel Corp., and Ex-Governor W. 
R. Harrington. of Hawaii. Delegates 
were present from the United States, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zeaiand, China, 
Japan, and the Philippines. 

George L. Hurst, consulting mechan- 
ical engineer, 785 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., now handles the Farrel-Sykes 
gears, speed reducers, gear drives, and 
gear cutting machines in the San Francisco 
territory. This equipment is manufac- 
tured by the Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
344 Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. 
Hurst has been a representative of the 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ansonia, Conn., 
and one of its predecessor units, the Bir- 
mingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn., for 
a number of years. 
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United Carbon Co., Empire State 
Bldg., New York, N. Y., has reported 
that William W. Higgins, its New York 
manager, recently returned from a gen- 
eral sales conference at the plant, 
Charleston, W. Va., which was weil at- 
tended by representatives from all the 
divisions of the entire organization. 
Among the speakers were President 
Oscar Nelson, Vice President G. A. 
Williams, C. Riggs, and Mr. Higgins. 
The company’s business for the first 
quarter of 1932 shows an increase over 
that of the same period last year. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pa., through President W. O. Ruther- 
ford, has announced that business for the 
first quarter of 1932 is 16% more 
than during the corresponding period 
last year and that April sales are nearly 
50% ahead of those for March. Penn- 
sylvania was one of the few rubber 
companies showing a net profit last 
year; its dollar volume topped that of 
the previous vear by 8%. Mr. Ruth- 
erford attributes part of his company’s 
success to its ability to concentrate 
on new products, new ideas, and new 
selling methods as exemplified by its 
Quality Group tire series. The com- 
pany recently celebrated its thirty-third 
anniversary. 

Swann Chemical Co., Division of the 
Swann Corp., with main office at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and New York, N. Y., 
branch at 420 Lexington Ave., manu- 
facturer of chemicals, including carbon 
tetrachloride, carbon bisulphide, and 
bone, carbon, and lamp blacks for the 
rubber industry, through President 
Theodore Swann has announced that 
new sales offices will be opened by the 
parent company in 5 more large cities 
and sales representatives will be placed 
in 10 other cities. Since the company 
is convinced, after a comprehensive busi- 
ness survey that now is the time to ex- 
pand its business, its sales force will be 
increased by more than 50%. The 
development of new products and new 
uses of the corporation’s old products 
has contributed largely to its success. 

James Walker & Co., Ltd., rubber 
goods dealer, is now at 96-98 Liberty 
St, New York, N. Y. Telephone: 
REctor 2-0329. 

Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins & Easton, 
New York, N. Y., is a new organization 
recently formed to determine markets 
for industrial products in the laboratory 
stage. The executive personnel, all well 
known in many branches of industry, en- 
gineering, and science, consists of Dr. H. 
Sheldon, chairman of the Physics De- 
partment, Washington Square College, 
New York University; H. A. Morse, 
president of H. A. Morse, Inc., industrial 
advertising and marketing counsel; L. 
W. Hutchins, director of public relations, 
Swann Chemical companies; and Dr. W. 
H. Easton, for many years with the ad- 
vertising department of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. 





F. R. Henderson 


A Pioneer Returns 


We welcome our old friend, Francis 
R. Henderson, back to the rubber trade. 
One of the original organizers and presi- 
dent of the Rubber Exchange of New 
York, Inc., from 1926 to 1930, few other 
men have done so much to stabilize the 
crude rubber industry. After a year’s 
absence during which time he was en- 
gaged in the realty business, he returns 
now te be in charge of the rubber 
department of Clark, Childs & Co, 
11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. In 
their effort to develop a commodity 
business, the latter, who are already 
members of all exchanges, have joined 
the Rubber Exchange of New York, 
Inc., and intend intelligently to inform 
their clients as to rubber values. 

There are not many who can boast 
of the wealth of experience which Mr. 
Henderson accumulated during his 
many years in the rubber trade. By 
1909, at which time he became a private 
rubber broker, he had been engaged in 
rubber trading for 10 years, during the 
last few as a member of Robinson & 
Co., New York. For a time Ernest 
Korn joined him in partnership; when 
he left, Francis R. and his brothers or- 
ganized F. R. Henderson & Co., Inc. 

That Frank Henderson has been in- 
valuable to the crude rubber industry 
no one will attempt to deny. He 
served it not only by organizing and 
directing the Rubber Exchange for 
many years, but as a member of the 
board of governors and also as the 
president and director of the Rubber 
Trade Association of New York. His 
is truly a record with few parallels. 





Rubberprint Equipment Corp. 200 
Varick St.. New York, N. Y., manu- 
factures electric hydraulic vulcanizers, 
electric vertical grinders, and all equip- 
ment necessary to make rubber print- 
ing plates. Harald H. Heinrich is presi- 
dent. The company maintains a branch 
office at 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN —— 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 940 Old South 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., has announced that 
reconstruction is rapidly progressing at 
its plant at Pampa, Tex., which recently 
was partially destroyed by a fire that 
destroyed also nearly 3,000,000 pounds 
of carbon black. The plant’s pressroom 
and part of the packing house will be re- 
built with improved equipment. 

Herron & Meyer, 82 Beaver St., New 
York, N. Y., has announced that L. B. 
Proctor has become associated with it. 
The firm with Philip Billhardt recently 
moved to 82 Beaver St.. Telephone 
BEekman 3—6176-7-8. 

The Society of Automotive Engineers 
will hold its summer meeting on June 
12 to 17 at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

Lowman-Shields Rubber Co. 107 
Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa., through J. F. 
Mulach, Jr., has announced the acquisi- 
tion of the merchandise and good will of 
J. & H. Phillips, Pittsburgh, which had 
been in business a century handling 
mechanicals and rubber specialties. All 
connected with that organization are re- 
tiring. Lowman-Shields was founded 
4 years ago as distributers for Mechani- 
cal Rubber Co., but now handles also 
products of the New York Belting & 
Packing Co. and Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Go. 

Poole Foundry & Machine Co. re- 
cently was organized to conduct the 
former business and the plant of The 
Poole Engineering & Machine Co., 
Woodberry, Baltimore, Md. Products 
include couplings, gears, castings, etc. 
Company officers are S. P. Brady, presi- 
dent; S. P. Brady, Jr., vice president; and 
L. M. Ricketts, secretary-treasurer. 

The Rubber Products Corp., Doyles- 
town, Pa., maker of molded goods and 
inner tubes, now operates but part time. 

The United States Rubber Co., 1790 
3roadway, New York, N. Y., an- 
nounces that sales activities of the tire 
and mechanical goods departments have 
been combined under the direction of 
L. M. Simpson, who for the last 3% 
years was general sales manager of the 
tire department. In order to contact 
both the mechanical goods plant in 
Passaic, N. J., and the tire plant in 
Detroit, Mich., he will establish head- 
quarters in New York. 

The Committee on Unemployment Re- 
lief for Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
Room 1004, 300 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., has addressed an appeal by Execu- 
tive Chairman Frank G. Breyer for funds 
to meet the immediate need of more than 
100 unemployed chemists and chemical en- 
gineers and their families now in want 
and approaching despair. A fund of $15,- 
000 is required. An average of $5 from 
1250 persons for 2 months will give 
$12,500. From other sources $2,500 can be 
obtained. Contributions are requested by 
mail to be followed by an equal amount a 
month later. Checks should be made pay- 
able to R. T. Baldwin, treasurer. 
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Early Summer finds little change in 
the rubber industry throughout New 
Jersey. The demand for rubber cloth 
for raincoats and automobile tops has 
fallen off after a sudden increase in or- 
ders. The warm weather has resulted 
in no decided increase for tires; yet some 
factories manufacturing mechanical rub- 
ber goods are running normally, and no 
let-up has occurred in the production of 
jar rings. Hard rubber production has 
declined slightly. 

Near-Para Rubber Co., 
manufacturer of reclaimed 
ports that business has declined for some 
time. 

Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., Trenton, 
announces that business has slackened 
up during the past month after the fac- 
tory had been running on a double shift 
for raincoat and auto top material. 

Thermoid Company, Trenton, recently 
reduced its operating hours and released 
some employes in certain sections. The 
company, however, is running normally 
in other departments. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, continues busy in all departments 
with prospects of a good summer. 

Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. reports con- 
tinued good business at its Trenton plant 
and the factory at Welland, Canada. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
finds business improving. 

Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, an- 
nounces that orders are a little more 
brisk than during the previous month. 
President Bruce Bedford has returned 
with his family from a cruise to the 
West Indies. 

Youngs’ Rubber Corp. of New Jer- 
sey, Trenton, is now running full handed 
again following a serious loss by fire 
that destroved part of the plant, which 
the company rebuilt. 

The Reading Railroad, according to 
the Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will be the first road in 
this country to use in actual service one 
of the pneumatic tired rail cars of the 
Budd-Micheline type. The car will soon 
run between Princeton and Trenton and 
may be used experimentally on other 
parts of the system. 

The Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, has 
announced that Charles S. Moore, for 
the past year superintendent of the Hol- 
fast Rubber Co., Atlanta, Ga., has be- 
come its technical superintendent. Mr. 
Moore's other associations with the rub- 
ber industry, since 1914, have been the 
McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., the Corona 
Cord Tire Co., and the Denman Tire & 
Rubber Co. Alfred E. Branham, Mur- 
ray vice president and receiver, was on 
an extended business trip through the 
West. The company is operating nor- 
mally. 

Colonial Rubber Co., Inc., Yardville, 
manufacturer of rubber specialties, has 
business operations after 


Trenton, 
rubber, re- 


suspended 


having conducted the plant for over a 
year. 


NEW JERSEY 





A. 8. T. M. Annual Meeting 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
will be held at Atlantic City, June 20-24. 
The program will cover the extensive scope 
of the activities of the society. Of spe- 
cial interest and importance to rubber tech- 
vologists will be the reports of the follow- 
ing committees : 

D-11 on Rubber Products. 
acting chairman. 

D-9 on Electrical Insulating Materials. 
H. L. Curtis, chairman. 

D-2 on Petroleum Products and Lubri- 
cants. T. A. Boyd, chairman. 

The 12 papers presented in the sym- 
posium on rubber, held in 2 technical ses- 
sions at the Cleveland Regional Meeting in 
March, are being assembled and together 
with the discussion will be printed so as to 
have copies of the book available in June. 
This book will be bound in cloth which 
conforms closely in texture and color to 
the binding of the Proceedings. 


C. R. Boggs, 


Dural Rubber Corp., Flemington, hav- 
ing increased the number of its em- 
ployes, now operates 2 shifts in the tube 
department. The extra force will be 
kept for several weeks to fill large or- 
ders for automobile inner tubes and 
swimming tubes. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., “renton, 
business has not improved during the 
past month. 

James P. Flynn, general manager of 
the Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, has 
returned from a 15-week business trip 
which covered the entire West, where 
the Puritan company has business inter- 
ests. He brought back many new or- 
ders. The plant is now running nor- 
mally. President Miah Marcus is spend- 
ing some time in Europe, combining 
business with pleasure. 

Clifford H. Oakley, president of the 
Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, has re- 
turned to his office after having been 
ill for several weeks. The Essex com- 
pany continues busy. 

The Wood Extract Co., 34 Hartwell 
St.. New Brunswick, is prepared to fur- 
nish a mold wash concentrate for clean- 
ing and lubricating hot molds. It is 
successfully used in various dilutions 
with water to meet specific working con- 
ditions and is recommended for use with 
black or colored rubber goods but not 
for white. 

The Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
manufacturer of mechanical rubber 
goods, through J. A. Lambert, vice presi- 
dent, treasurer, and general manager, re- 
vealed that it has double ploughed, har- 
rowed, fertilized, and put into condition 
for planting and cultivating vegetables 
and small fruits 54% acres of its unoccu- 
pied property. This land is divided 
into plots for the benefit of employes 
who have taken up this gardening with 
great interest, eager also to compete for 
the prizes offered by the company. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Terkelsen Machine Co., 326 A St. 
Boston, Mass., through E. A. Terkelsen, 
has announced that its Canadian repre- 
sentative is Canada Machinery Corp., 
Ltd., Galt, Ont. 

The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
Norwalk, Conn., through J. M. Kelley, 
of the sales department, has announced 
that following its decision to manufac- 
ture batteries for passenger and com- 
mercial vehicles it has arranged with 
Arthur Mayer, of The G. & M. Battery 
Co., Detroit, Mich., to install the Nor- 
walk plant which will be operated under 
his supervision. The Norwalk Gold 
Standard Battery will be identical with 
the G. & M.; the only difference will be 


in the name. Production will start 
about July 1. 
Foster Rubber Co., Boston, Mass., 


stockholders held a special meeting on 
May 6 to increase the directorate from 
3 to 5. Benjamin H. Pratt was elected 
president and a director, and Herbert J. 
Pratt a member of the board, which now 
also includes Donald B. Kingsbury, Her- 
man L. Beal, and Margaret E. Kiley. 
The new president is a brother of the 
late Daniel S. Pratt, who spent his en- 
tire life in the rubber business and was 
widely known throughout the United 
States as “Dan Pratt, ‘The Cat’s Paw 
Man.’” Herbert Pratt for many years 
covered the South and the Midwest. 

The Coated Fabrics Corp., 130 East- 
ern Ave., Lynn, Mass., has been peti- 
tioned into bankruptcy and a receiver 
appointed by the United States Court. 

The Old Colony Mfg. Co., 27 Sud- 
bury St., Boston, Mass., has been taken 
over by the Aetna Rubber Co., also of 
Boston. 

F. S. Carr Co., Framingham, Mass., 
for many years well-known maker of 
rubber fabrics of all types, is liquidating 
its business it is reported. 

The Bafco Raincoat Co., 27 Sudbury 
St., Boston, Mass., is now controlled by 
Samuel and Edward Goldstein and Abra- 
ham Fistel. 

The Yale Tire & Rubber Co., 461 
Dexwell Ave., New Haven, Coan., has 
been placed in the hands of receivers, ac- 
cording to current reports, and liquidat- 
ing proceedings will begin at once. 

The Textile- Finishing Machinery 
Co., Providence, R. I., has announced 
a change of mailing address from 83 
Exchange Place to P. O. Box 1515. 

Plymouth Rubber Co.’s reclaim build- 
ing, Revere St., Canton, Mass., a frame 
structure 100 by 50 feet, was completely 
wrecked by an_ explosion believed 
caused by static electricity on May 11, 
and 3 cars of crude rubber, the firm’s 
storehouse, and adjacent buildings, not 
the property of the company, were 
totally destroyed by the fire that fol- 
lowed. Fortunately the catastrophe oc- 
curred before the company’s 500 em- 
ployes had reported to work. Damage 
was estimated between $50,000 and 
$75,000. 
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Rubber Industry in Europe 





Flooring Conference 


On April 5 the Rubber Research Asso- 
ciation in London held a flooring confer- 
ence attended by many authorities. Sir 
Stanley Bois remarked that 7,000 tons of 
crude rubber had been used in flooring last 
year in spite of the fact that laying diff- 
culties check its consumption. Dr. Pickles 
discussed solvents in floor laying: their 
chemical stability, volatility, odor, and 
toxicity, and presented data to show the 
dangers inherent in benzol, carbon disul- 
phide, and the halogenated hydrocarbons, 
including carbon tetrachloride. 

J. G. Fol, of the International Associa- 
tion for Rubber Cultivation in the Nether- 
lands Indies, spoke on the chief results of 
his investigations of floor-laying cements. 
He believes there are no fool-proof ad- 
hesives; best all-round results were ob- 
tained with solutions made from first latex 
crepe and with resin cements, soft copal 
among others. Synthetic resins and shellac 
were unsatisfactory because of brittleness ; 
while asphalt emulsions were difficult to 
handle. Rubber solutions adhere well to 
wood floors, even when definitely moist, 
and also to magnesium oxychloride sub- 
floors; Portland cement and sawdust com- 
positions, also dry concrete, were very 
good. The need for cooperation between 
architect and rubber manufacturer was 
stressed. 

The work by the Rubber Growers’ As- 
sociation on rubber flooring and acoustics 
was reported on by H. A. Daynes. In 
some moving picture houses difficulties oc- 
curred with reverberation so that rubber 
floorings had been replaced by carpet. This 
condition was investigated; tests by the 
National Physical Laboratory showed that 
sound absorption of rubber is between that 
of hard floorings and carpet, and among 
rubber floors, absorption of sponge rubber 
is best. It was concluded that there is no 
justification for the view that rubber floor- 
ing is unsuitable for ordinary auditoriums ; 
so where trouble does arise the wall sur- 
faces should receive attention. 


Rubber and Acousties 


About 3,000 tons of latex could be used 
annually in Great Britain alone in acoustic 
treatments if the technical problems con- 
nected therewith were satisfactorily solved. 
points out The India Rubber Journal. Ex- 
periments have shown that asbestos and 
mica, used as fillers for plaster, greatly 
improve its acoustic properties, but the best 
method of combining these materials with 
the plaster has yet to be found. Powdered 
asbestos or flake mica have been blown 
onto wet plaster surfaces by an air-blast. 
By this process, however, the filler can 
easily be worn off ; therefore to find it with- 


GREAT BRITAIN ——— 


out impairing the acoustic properties again, 
a thin skin of rubber has been used for 
covering the surface since tests indicated 
that the thin rubber film reduced the ab- 
sorption coefficient of asbestos by only one- 
eighth. In preliminary tests a dilute solu- 
tion of rubber in benzol was mixed with 
asbestos fiber and applied with a trowel 
to backing of asbestos cement sheet. It is 
suggested, though, that the best method 
might be to apply the asbestos to the sur- 
face of wet plaster and then with a spray- 
gun, spray latex containing vulcanizing in- 
gredients that would result in cure at at- 
mospheric temperature. 

Experiments with other materials com- 
bined with rubber have also been carried 
out; thus it has been attempted to produce 
an acoustic surface by blowing cork on to 
a latex surface. 


_— 


R. G. A. Meeting 


On April 22, 1932, the Rubber Growers’ 
Association held its annual meeting in Lon- 
don. In reviewing the work of the past 
year, the chairman, Sir Herbert Wright. 
stated that the chief aim now is to in- 
crease the use of rubber and latex; conse- 
quently investigations are under way to 
solve the problems restricting the use of 
rubber. Thus physical constants of vul- 
canized rubber are being sought so that all 
who could use rubber in any way might 
know definitely how manufactured rubber 
will behave. The exploitation of rubber 
derivatives and the preparation of modified, 
especially soft rubbers are also being 
studied. The Association hopes the various 
research organizations in the British plant- 
ing centers in the Far East will concen- 
trate on problems affecting the structure 
and behavior of latex rather than on in- 
creasing yields of trees. As Sir Herbert 
put it. “The urgent problem is not that of 
producing more rubber at a lower cost, but 
of finding more outlets for our produce.” 

This statement, by the way, corroborates 
the remark of Sir Stanley Bois at the 
luncheon of the Rubber Research Associa- 
tion to the effect that there was no use 
in producing 2 pounds of rubber instead 
of one, when the one could not be sold. 

Nicolas C. S. Bosanquet was elected 
R. G. A. chairman for the ensuing year, 
and W. J. Gallagher vice chairman. 





Rubber Fire Lighters 


In the days when restriction was still 
a possibility it had frequently been sug- 
gested that a thoroughly effective method 
of permanently reducing surplus stocks 
would be to burn them, a measure that re- 
pelled because of the waste of good ma- 
terial. Now the idea of blazing the way 
back to rubber prosperity is being pushed 


again, but the blaze is to be started in 
household grates and furnaces. For it has 
been found that raw rubber is splendid for 
lighting fires or rescuing a dying one. One 
pound of raw rubber cut into strips is 
enough to light 7 or 8 ordinary fires, and 
at present prices rubber is cheaper than 
the firewood usually employed for starting 
fires. Rubber, it is claimed, is easier to 
light, cleaner to handle, gives off no dan- 
gerous sparks, has no offensive smell when 
burning, takes up less space than wood, 
and does not deteriorate under damp con- 
ditions. 

Already enterprising firms have started 
the new business of supplying rubber fire 
lighters. They are Firerub, Ltd., 71 East- 
cheap, London E. C. 3, and Charles Hope 
& Son, 28 Mincing Lane, London, ready 
to deliver parcels of 10 pounds for 3s. 6d. 
and bags of 35 pounds for 10s., carriage 
paid (within 100 miles of London) so long 
as raw rubber prices remain at a suitable 
level. 





I. R. I. Fellows 


The Institution of the Rubber Industry 
elects only a very few fellows during 
the year. .Among those recently elected are 
E. R. Bridgewater, division manager, 
Rubber Chemicals Section, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.; 
and H. E. Elden, chief chemist, Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., both 
in the U. S. A. The list of fellows of 
this Institution includes also the following 
from the United States and Canada: John 
M. Bierer, C. R. Boggs, R. P. Dinsmore, 
W. C. Geer, A. A. Somerville, D. Spence, 
G. Stafford Whitby, W. B. Wiegand, and 
H. A. Winkelmann. 


Company Notes 

The Roebourne Finance & Investment Co., 
Ltd., London, which owns the Sungei Pera- 
din Rubber Estate in Johore, Unfederated 
Malay States, has been working at a loss 
for some time. To make profit again, it 
plans to reorganize and buy the Bath 
Rubber Mills, Ltd., which has an author- 
ized capital of £16,000, of which £12,000 
has been paid up. Profits on the issued 
capital were 16% in 1931. The chief prod- 
ucts are rubber flooring and tennis balls; 
the latter are also exported to America. 
For the 6 months ended March 30, 1932, 
it produced 160,000 pounds of rubber floor- 
ing and 368,175 balls. It is working night 
and day and has among its contracts one 
to supply a well-known chain of stores 
with 350,000 tennis balls yearly. 

The new price list for soling by Itshide 
Ltd., Petersfield, Hants., shows consider- 
able reductions. These are expected to 
stimulate demand. 
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Expanded Rubber Co., Ltd., formed to 
Onazote expanded rubber, 


manufacture 
go into voluntary liquida- 


has decided t 
tion and reorganize. 

The Standing Committee under the 
Merchandise Marks Act now recommends 
that imported toys, requisites for sports, 
games, gymnastics, and athletics, and 
parts of such requisites, shall bear an in- 
dication of origin. 

The Negatco Plus golf hose, patented 
and marketed by Lloyd, Attree & Smith, 
London, is held in place by an insertion 
of sheet rubber arranged between 2 thick- 
nesses of the stocking, an idea already 
used in pyjamas. The advantage claimed 
for the sheet rubber over elastic webbing 
is that it can be boiled and laundered and 
will outlast the fabric of the stocking. 

The Avon India Rubber Co., Ltd., has 
not stopped at introducing Seiberling pro- 
duction methods in tire manufacture, but 
is showing unusual enterprise in several 
other directions, The India Rubber Jour- 
nal learns. Tennis balls, for instance, are 
now made by machine to give a much 
stronger joint; they are filled with 
nitrogen which, being less likely to pene- 
trate the core than air, results in a longer 
period of full inflation. Some balls are 
packed in tins under a pressure that is 
the same as that in the ball, insuring that 
the ball reaches the customer in the same 
condition as it left the factory. It is fur- 
ther intended to market a range of rubber 
dolls and a new and brighter bounce ball. 
An entirely different motorcycle tire is 
to be produced; footwear has been im- 
proved and types added; and a new line 
of Avon heels and soles introduced. 





GERMANY 


Rubber Statistics 


At first sight statistics would appear to 
indicate that Germany’s consumption of 
crude rubber is continuing to decrease. 
Figures covering the first quarter of 1932 
show that 116,619 quintals entered the 
country against 123,686 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1931. However crude 
rubber reexports in the 1932 quarter were 
only 4,905 against 14,301 quintals the year 
before: so if unknown stocks are left 
out of account, German crude rubber ab- 
sorption actually shows a slight increase 
for the quarter reviewed, from 109,385 to 
111,714 quintals. 

Imports of manufactured goods dropped 
from 12,374 quintals, value 6,268,000 
marks, in 1931, to 5,901 quintals, value 2,- 
692,000 marks. In 1931 exports were 45,- 
134 quintals, value 21,742,000 marks, but 
in 1932, were 37,864 quintals, value 15,- 
497,000 marks. 


New Processes 

A mixing of butadine  alkali-metal 
polymerisates, particularly butadine sodium 
polymerisates, to which suitable amounts 
of rubber are added, which is then milled 
like hard rubber, yields a product with 
high heat constancy, good resistance to 


chemical influences, and good mechanical 
properties. 


Hard rubber compounds made 
I 


with synthetic rubber alone also give satis- 
factory results, but the addition of the 
natural rubber makes the mixings easier 
to work and improves the quality, accord- 
ing to I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G., Frank- 
furt a. Main. 

Braided rubber mats, runners, and 
mattress supports, instead of springs, can 
easily be made of unvulcanized rubber, 
according to a new process patented by 
Franz Clouth Rheinische Gummiwaren- 
fabrik A.G., Koln-Nippes. Usually braid- 
ing unvulcanized rubber strips is rather 
difficult because the strips tend to adhere, 
but this objection is overcome, it seems, 
by arranging the strips side by side and 
then laying other strips across these, as 
for weft and warp. To complete the 
braiding it is necessary merely to thread 
through these a few other rubber strips. 
The resulting very regular braidwork is 
then vulcanized as usual. <A _ special 
frame to hold the strips and a_ needle 
with U-cross-section for threading the 
extra strips have been patented. 

Company News 

The Continental Gummi-Werke A.G., 
Hannover, booked net profits of 2,539,154 
marks for 1931 and declared a 6% divi- 
dend. Up to July, 1931, business results 
were relatively good: but after that, and 
particularly during the last 4 months of 
the vear, the weight of the depression was 
severely felt. As the decrease in con- 
sumption continued, the firm, like others, 
cut prices to the point where profits were 


out of the question. The firm’s export 
business conducted by the Internationale 
Continental Caoutchouc Co., Amsterdam, 


Holland, showed a considerable loss, and 
the concern’s export trade has not been 
improved by the abandonment of the gold 
standard by England, South America, and 
other countries. However, though total 
sales declined, on the whole results are 
deemed satisfactory, especially when the 
condition of other firms is considered. 
Costs have been successfully lowered, not 
without reducing the number of employes 
from 13,000 at the end of 1930 to 11,000 
at the end of 1931. It was proposed to 
reduce the capital from 40,000,000 to 37,- 
000,000 marks. 

The Veithwerke A.G., Sandbach, reports 
a satisfactory business year during which 
sales increased considerably. Gross prof- 
its in 1931 were 219,900 marks, and a 5% 
dividend was declared. The capital has 
been reduced to 600,000 marks. 





FRANCE 


Export Statisties 


On the whole French exports of rubber 
goods in 1931 underwent a decrease, par- 
ticularly marked for tires and tubes for 
cycles, 27,708 quintals against 50,147. De- 
clines were also noted in footwear, 13,934 
against 18,690 quintals; automobile tires 
and tubes, 102,039 instead of 116,856 quin- 
tals; and other rubber goods, 23,057 instead 
of 28,376 quintals. The chief increases 
were in rubberized fabric in pieces, 5,010 
against 4,679 quintals; hard rubber goods, 
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2.101 against 1,871 quintals; and_ solid 
tires, 19,730 against 15,529 quintals. Al- 
giers is France’s chief customer for rubber 
goods, followed by Great Britain, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and Luxemburg, in the or- 
der named. 


Company Notes 


Société le Filastic, 9 Blvd. Males- 
herbes, Paris, was recently formed to man- 
ufacture textiles in general and to manu- 
facture and sell impregnated fabrics, par- 
ticularly the Filastic products. The capital 
is 15,000,000 francs in shares of 1,000 
francs. 

At a special meeting the Societe Fran- 
caise du Pneu Englebert decided to in- 
crease the capital from 1,000,000 to 3,000.- 
000 francs by issuing 2,000 shares of 1,000 
francs at par. 

The Compagnie de Caoutchoue Manu- 
facture Dynamic reports net projits of 
1,071,753 francs. A dividend of 30 francs 
a share was declared. 

The firms Le Caoutchouc Eternit, Etab- 
lissements Augier, of Lyon, and Anciens 
Etablissements W. Russel, Clichy, have 
been dissolved. a 

The State Railways are to use Michel- 
ines, rubber tired rail cars, on the Gran- 
velle-Argentan line. A few other roads also 
are to adopt them soon. 





Imports Taxed 


. The special tax of 30 centimes per kg. 
imposed on rubber and rubber products im- 
ported into France is to be levied also on 
liquid and concentrated latex. In the 
former case the tax will be collected on 
40% of the weight and in the latter on 
60% of the weight. 

The sales tax on imports into France 
was formerly 2% on all classes of goods. 
This has now been changed to 2% on raw 
materials, 4% on semi-manufactures, and 
6% on all types of finished rubber goods. 





Czechoslovakia 


Whereas in 1930, Czechoslovakia im- 
ported all sanitary and hospital supplies 
from abroad, requirements in 1931 were 
covered by locally produced goods of this 
type, it is learned from the 1931 report of 
the Brunn Chambers of Commerce. 





Italy 


The combine of the Soc. Walter Martini 
Industria Gomma, Soc. Bergougnan Itali- 
ana, and the Industria Piemontese Industria 
Gomma ed Affini, known as Fabbriche 
Riunite Industria Gomma, of Turin, re- 
ports a net profit of 1,520,942 lire over the 
last year’s working, on a capital of 27,- 
000,000 lire. A 5% dividend was distrib- 
uted. The concern is successfully selling 
locally a variety of rubber articles which 
Italy formerly imported from abroad. 

Italy’s trade with Soviet Russia is in- 
creasing. The chief articles exported are 
machinery, automobiles and accessories, 
and airplanes and accessories. In 1931 their 
values materially increased. 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 





Doom of European 
Rubber Industry? 


“Are we facing the failure of the Euro- 
pean rubber cultivating industry?” asks 
the Deli Courant in “The Last Act of 
the Rubber Drama,” in which it discusses 
the rejection of restriction and the condi- 
tions of rubber estates in the East Coast 
of Sumatra and marshals an array of 
dismal facts to show that the European 
rubber industry, at least as it is run at 
present, is doomed. 

For the decision regarding restriction, 
the paper attaches no blame to the Dutch 
Government; under existing circumstances 
the finding of a proper remedy for the 
ills of rubber was a superhuman task; 
but the delay in making known its decision 
is another matter, for by prolonging the 
false hopes of pro-restrictionists, the gov- 
ernment contributed to the dissipation of 
much reserve capital. 


The problem now confronting rubber 
companies is how to help themselves. 
The most drastic economies have 
been practiced, but costs are still higher 
than rubber prices, and even concerns 
with good yields and excellent manage- 
ment have in some cases exhausted their 
funds and will have to close down. Ob- 
viously many not so well situated will 


rapidly follow suit. In fact, it has been 
authoritatively stated that the productive 
area in East Coast of Sumatra, now, 
172,353 hectares, will be reduced by as 


much as 100,000 hectares. But these 
areas and the extensive native rubber 
forests in Djambi and elsewhere now 


out of tapping will not disappear; they 
will remain, to be tapped as soon as prices 
improve, a menace to any definite recovery 
of the European rubber industry. 

With stocks at a terrifying figure and 
no immediate prospects of increased con- 
sumption, European owners in the East 
Coast of Sumatra are already discussing 
the advisabilit¥y of eliminating rubber in 
favor of oil palms, for no further protit 
can be seen in retaining rubber. Planters 
in Sumatra work under too great a handi- 
cap. An authority is quoted as saying 
that costs of rubber are much lower in 
Malaya than in Deli and the quality is 
as good if not better. The difficulties in 
Sumatra are attributable not only to na- 
tive rubber, ready to pour forth in greater 
volume as soon as the price permits, but 
also to high wages and to the greater 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
health of the coolies. The province is at 
a disadvantage with regard to Java as 
well as Malaya. The possibility is con- 
sequently visualized that the rubber in- 
dustry in Sumatra, in which 380,000,000 
guilders have been sunk, will have to be 
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left to the natives or at best be greatly 
curtailed in favor of other crops. Rubber 
is a crop that is too easy to cultivate, 
too well suited to the native; it is actually 
a jungle product and does not really re- 
quire much care. 


Is There a Way Out? 

The foregoing views have been de- 
scribed as being entirely too pessimistic; 
yet they are not new. Even before the 
present slump certain people pointed out 
that rubber might eventually become a 
native industry. But scientific cultiva- 
tion, especially bud grafting, has been heid 
up as the hope of salvation for the Euro- 
pean rubber industry; for one thing be- 
cause it would cut production costs. How- 
ever, when it is considered that at pres- 
ent not more than 4 to 5% of budded 
rubber is productive, that not for many 
years will sufficient areas of high yielding 
rubber reach maturity and thus open the 
prospect of holding back native rubber, and 
that in the intervening years, unless un- 
expected outlets for the consumption of 
large quantities of rubber develop, more 
and more rubber plantation companies will 
have to drop out, they may be forgiven 
who are skeptical as to the ultimate bene- 
fits of these methods, at least for the 
industry as a whole. 

On the other hand the present slump 
has adequately demonstrated that there is 
a limit to the advantages derived from a 
policy of decreasing increasing 
outputs. In England this point is being 
at last recognized by practical men. 
Possibly the policy of the Dutch Govern- 
ment was dictated by an early realization 
of this very fact. But there may be a 
solution for many companies: abandon the 
present European system of cultivation 
with its intricate financing, with its too 
top-heavy direction and management, with 
all the fuss connected with the cultivation 
and preparation of what, as the Deli 
Courant says, is really nothing but a jun- 
gle product. 

In this regard a story by 


costs by 


a contributor 


to the Nieuws v. d. Dag is worth re- 
telling : 
When the current year started with 


rubber quoted at 12 guilder cents a pound, 
the owners of 2 estates in West Preanger, 
Java, decided to suspend operations. One 
of the estate managers who had been per- 
mitted to continue living on the estate— 
without a salary, of course—suggested to 
the directors to continue to work the 
estates. He finally succeeded in an ar- 
rangement by which he was allowed to tap 
on his own account in consideration of a 
certain fixed sum to be turned over to the 
directors monthly. The coolies were to 
tap on the basis of a fixed amount per 





kilo of dry rubber. Estate agents, ac- 
countants, engineers, and other luxuries 
were dispersed with. In the meantime 


prices had dropped still further, but the 2 
estates were run at a profit sufficient to 
pay, at a moderate rate to be sure, the 
directors, the manager, and the coolies. 
It is said that the manager can make the 
estates pay even if rubber were still lower 
than it has been. 

To this point may be added something 
said by J. H. Kuneman at a recent plant- 
ers’ meeting at Blitar, when discussing 
the preparation of rubber. He stated that 
if costs were put at 100 when simple hand- 
run machinery was used, then these would 
be 140 for water power, 180 for motor 
power, and 210 when crepe was made. 

The story in the Nieuws v. d. Dag in- 
dicates that ratios like these might prob- 
ably be found for European rubber estates 
as run at present. 


Closing Estates and Felling 
Rubber 


Whatever speculations may be indulged 
in, the fact remains that since the restric- 
tion decision many estates in Java and: 
Sumatra have stopped tapping or have re- 
stricted outputs, and the tendency is grow- 
ing among those who have the necessary 
funds to cut out rubber and to concentrate 
on other more remunerative crops. In 
Java the first choice seems to be coffee, 
with some interest shown in cocoa; in 
Sumatra the predilection is marked for oil 
palms. 

The Societe 
has decided to 
Pessilam estate. 

Production of rubber is to be completely 
stopped on the Koch estates, totaling 
3,300 bouws. (Bouw = 1.74 acres.) 

Many rubber estates of the Pamanoekam 
and Tjiasem Estates are to be closed 
completely. Reports state that the Anglo- 
Dutch Plantations will stop producing 
rubber on various estates in Netherlands 
Indies and will reduce outputs by 50% 
on others. The Francis Peek concern 
at Batavia is also to shut down some rub- 
ber estates. There will be no more rubber 
tapping on the Birnie Estates. Reports 
from Bondowoso indicate that owing to 
the rejection of restriction 7 estates in the 
Kalibaroe district are closing because they 
lack the means to cut out their rubber to 
make place for more remunerative crops. 

In Borneo the Tabalong Kiwa and Joe 
Hayoep estates of the New Hayoep Rub- 
ber Estates Ltd., have been shut down, and 
it expected that the Tanah Itan estate of 
the Ka-Tanah Itan Estate Ltd., will fol- 
low suit. 

The Rubber Cultuur Mij. Amsterdam 


Caoutchouc 
Kwala 


Financiere de 


close down the 
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has returned the concessions Pantau 
Prapat A and B, which together have an 
area of 5,600 hectares. 

During the period January 1, 1931, to 
April, 1932, 40 rubber companies in East 
Coast Sumatra have combined with other 
companies, and in the same period 5 rub- 
ber companies have suspended operations. 





Government Aid for the 
Industry 


Although the government has been un- 
able to agree to restriction, it will not 
leave planters to their fate without any 
attempts to assist them. Already planters 
in Sumatra have been allowed a 12%2% 
reduction in contract labor rates in ports 
of Sumatra. It is further learned that 
the Department of Agriculture in in- 
vestigations as to the desirability of re- 
ducing or remitting entirely quit rents on 
rubber estates, is observing the measures 
taken in this regard by the other rubber 
growing centers in the East, that is Cey- 
lon and especially Malaya. If these coun- 
tries decide to extend such facilities to 
producers of rubber, the government here 
will probably do likewise, for in that case 
reduced quit rents would in effect be a 
protection against the other countries. 





MALAYA 


Central Rubber Factories 


The Central Rubber Factory at Kajang, 
Selangor, the largest factory in Malaya, 
is shutting down. This factory for mak- 
ing crepe was opened in 1911, chiefly on 
the initiative of the Kindersley Brothers, 
planters in the Kajang district, and was 
enlarged until now it has 37 heavy ma- 
chines arranged in 3 batteries and driven 
by a 150 hp. Diesel engine. During the 
boom of 1925-26, it produced nearly 500,- 
000 pounds of crepe per month from 12 
estates representing 15,000 acres of planted 
rubber. But now 2 partners have closed 
their estates; while the other 4 have de- 
cided that it pays better to make sheet in 
their own factories on the estates than 
crepe in the central factory. 

The estates used to send their latex to 
the Central Factory in the form of co- 
agulum which was then turned into crepe 
at the factory, dried, packed, and delivered 
to the station. The charge for this work 
was 2% cents (Straits currency), per 
pound, which also covered insurance of 
the rubber to the station. 

Besides the Central Rubber Factory 
there is another central factory in Kajang 
district, the Federated Malay States Rub- 
ber Co., which serves its own estates; 
while the Dunlop Rubber Co. owns a fac- 
tory at Batu Anam which is to deal with 
the crop of 16,000 acres, 24 of which are 
planted with budded rubber. 

The closing of the Central Rubber Fac- 
tory was due to the fact that. it produced 
only crepe, which at present is too ex- 
pensive. But as Colonel Eaton says in 
his introduction to R. O. 


3ishop’s recent 


publication on Plantation Sheet Rubber 
Manufacture, central sheeting factories for 
areas of 5,000 to 6,000 acres are possible 
and are even now being adopted. Not 
only does central preparation reduce 
costs, it is claimed, but it also helps to 
give a uniform product. 


Who Will Survive? 


Shortly before the announcement re- 
garding the restriction decision a meeting 
of the Central Perak Planters was held 
in Ipoh at which the president, Mr. 
Footner, discussed the rubber slump and 
outlined a measure of control. It is worth 
quoting what Mr. Footner had to say as 
to what might happen were the law of 
the survival of the fittest allowed to op- 
erate, as is the case now. 

Production, he said, would continue as 
long as the loss on sales was less than 
the cost of maintenance if production 
ceased. A position eventually would be 
reached when reserves were exhausted and 
loans unobtainable, forcing companies into 
liquidation. Their estates would be sold 
for a song, and the fittest would find 
themselves facing new competitors whose 
areas were capitalized at $10 to $20 
(Straits currency) an acre, possibly less. 
Estates with so small a capital outlay 
would entirely ignore maintenance and 
would be exploited by an arrangement 
with laborers whereby the latter received 
half of the crop and half was left for the 
owners, or they might even be allowed 
2% the output. 

It is plain that if the crop were 500 
pounds per acre per annum on an estate 
capitalized at $10 per acre, a profit of 
1 cent per pound would represent a re+ 
turn of 50% on the capital. Before many 
years the laborers would probably kill the 
trees, but in the meantime the capital 
would have been returned over and over 
again. The estates would be exploited as 
long as the laborers got enough out of it 
to feed themselves, and the supply of rub- 
ber would be kept up at a price that would 
force every company into liquidation. 
Nothing would reduce the planted area 
but disease or a boom in some other com- 
modity to plant which it would pay to 
cut out rubber. 

The law of the survival of the fittest 
may be applied to the benefit of the fittest, 
when the assets die with the capital, ex- 
plains Mr. Footner. But in the case of 
rubber it means a successive change of 
ownership with heavy loss of capital at 
each change, the asset remaining for many 
years to be worked as a jungle product. 
For this law to work out to its final and 
extreme stages the planted areas would 
have to be in excess of requirements for 
a long period. The financially fittest 
might consider themselves strong enough 
to outlast such a period of slump but they 
should realize that every liquidation in- 
creases the number of low cost competi- 
tors and will not, as seems to be ex- 
pected, mean the contraction in the hands 
of highly efficient European companies, 
unless they are in a position to buy up 
all companies forced into liquidation and 
all abandoned areas. 





India Rubber World 


CEYLON 
To Reduee Estate Costs 


While Ceylon rubber exports fell to 
62,114 tons in 1931, a decline of 23% 
as compared with 1929 when the figure 
was 80,639 tons, it appears that so far 
only a very few estates are known to have 
dismissed their entire labor forces and to 
have closed down completely. In order to 
prevent the wholesale closing of estates 
rubber companies are trying to reduce 
costs to still lower levels. 

To this end it is proposed to send a 
deputation to the governor to urge the 
necessity of reducing railway rubber 
freights and the removal of customs duties 
on machinery, tools, and other articles 
imported for the rubber industry. In 
addition representations are to be made 
to the Indian Agent in Ceylon for read- 
justment of the minimum wages for 
Indian immigrant labor. Possibly a depu- 
tation may be sent to India to make a 
direct appeal for revised wage scales. 

Finally it seems the Ceylon Chamber 
of Commerce is endeavoring to obtain 
a reduction in shipping freights to their 
former level. These freights were in- 
creased 20% last October, and it is under- 
stood that the Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion is also taking up the matter in Lon- 
don with the shipping companies. 

Pending the outcome of these efforts, 
no drastic reductions in labor and office 
staffs are to be made although most 
estates have already greatly restricted tap- 
ping. At the time the decision on restric- 
tion was announced, the area under tap- 
ping had already fallen from 300,000 to 
200,000 acres, and it is thought likely that 
now the area may be reduced to 120,000 
acres, temporarily at least. 

Incidentally, there are reports that the 
acreage cess of 10 cents per acre per 
quarter is to be abolished to afford the 
industry some immediate relief. 





Rubber Tape for Buddings 


At the Rubber Research Scheme Ex- 
periment Station, Nivitigalakele, different 
types of tape for bandaging budded stocks 
were tested: waxed strips of strong white 
cloth, as generally used at the Station, 
and 2 types of rubberized tapes desig- 
nated A and B. 

The results of these tests showed that 
the waxed cloth and type B rubberized 
tape were sufficiently waterproof for aver- 
age weather conditions, but that only 
type A rubberized tape withstood heavy 
and continuous rain. Besides its greater 
waterproofness, A offered the further ad- 
vantages that it needs no preliminary 
preparation but is ready for use in rolls 
and it requires no shade in nursery bud- 
ding. However the cost of this tape per 
stock budded is almost 3 times as much 
as that when waxed cloth is used, and 
more than twice as much as when B tape 
is used. Nevertheless it is held that when 
heavy rain is expected between the time 
of budding and the first examination of 
the budded stock, the extra cost of A is 
more than offset by the greater assurance 
of success. 
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Patents, Trade Marks, Designs 




















Machinery 
United States 


1,847,349.* Air Bag Inserter. This de- 
vice inserts airbags in pneumatic cas- 
ings for inflating tires in molds for 
vulcanization. It minimizes the diff- 
culties and disadvantages usually en- 
countered in prior practice by utilizing 
mechanical means which eliminate the 
necessity of skilled labor to do the 
work. H. F. Maranville, assignor to 
General Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, O. 

1,849,055.* Compressibility Tester. By 
means of this apparatus the degree of 
resiliency or hardness can be ascer- 
tained. It is particularly applicable 
for grading or testing the compressi- 
bility of articles containing rubber in 
part or in whole such as tennis and 
golf balls, golf ball cores, or rub- 
ber balls generally. It may also be 
used for testing other matter in its 
worked or unworked condition. T. 
Cropper, Erdington, assignor to Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 

1,849,292.* Plasticating Machine. A 
device is adapted to soften rubber in 
2 stages, each being performed in sep- 
arate cylinders lying side by side and 
arranged one above the other. The 
material to be softened is worked first 
in the upper cylinder by means of a 
plasticating screw, passing next into 
the lower cylinder there to be worked 
by a screw for the second stage of 
plastification and final ejection from the 
machine. W. A. Gordon, Shelton, as- 


signor to Farrel-Birmingham Co., An- 
sonia, both in Conn. | ; 
1,849,828.* Tire Vulcanizer. This ap- 


paratus is simple in construction, ef- 
ficient in operation, and capable of use 
with tires of various sizes and designs. 
The formation of the mold cavities 
and the heating chambers is in sepa- 
rate parts made to fit together in fluid- 
tight condition. They are, however, 
detachably connected in such manner 
as to permit the ready removal and 
replacement of the mold sections when 
desired. J. R. Gammeter. Akron. ©. 
1,850,056.* Fabric Abrasion Tester. This 
simple economical apparatus obta‘ns 
accurate comparative figures showing 





* Pictured in group illustration. 


the abrasion resisting qualities of va- 


rious grades or kinds of textile ma- 
terials. The apparatus exerts rotary 
abrading action both longitudinally 


and transversely on the strip of ma- 
terial under test. The number of 
revolutions of the abrading element 
and the time of the abrading action 
required to wear the material through 
under certain conditions accurately de- 
termine the test. F. D. Abbott, as- 
signor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, O. 

1,850,097.* Trimming Machine. A de- 
vice is adapted for trimming overflow 
from circular molded rubber articles, 
particularly play balls and disk shaped 
inserts for rubber heels. The article 
is secured to a rotatable holder by 
means arranged to be rotated with the 
holder; the latter is positioned at a 
safe distance from the cutters to en- 
able the trimming to be done without 
danger to the operator. S. J. Finn, 

Beverly, Mass., assignor to United 
Shoe Machinery Corp. Paterson, N. J. 
1,850,450.* Mixing Mill. This improved 
apparatus quickly and_ thoroughly 
mixes compeunding ingredients with 
rubber without the generation of ex- 
cessive heat in the mix. This results 
from the use of a number of succes- 
sively acting rolls adapted to be oper- 
ated at different surface speeds. Speed 
of mixing is attained by the several 
banks of rubber formed which facili- 
tate the kneading operation and con- 
tinuous feeding of the stock. H. A. 
Denmire, assignor to General Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 

1,850,706.* Taping Machine. This ma- 
chine is designed for applying strips of 
unvulcanized rubber or rubberized ma- 
terial to the seams of sheet rubber 
articles which are usually made by the 
“cutting together’ method. In _ its 
action the machine is nearly automatic 
in its cycle of operation but may be 
manually arrested at any point at the 
will of the operator. A. E. Collins, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Miller Rubber 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

1,851,003. Vulcanizing Mold. P. De 
Mattia, Passaic, N. J., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to National Rub- 
ber Machinery Co., Akron, O. 

1,851,071. Dispersion Mill. PME 
Travis, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Hydraulic Press. |. H. 
Smith, Cleveland, O., assignor to 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., 
Eddystone, Pa. 


1,851,138. 


1,851,162. Coating Machine. J. W. Cos- 
grove, deceased, by C. E. Cosgrove, 
administratrix, both of Medford, Mass., 


assignor to United Shoe Machinery 


Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

1,851,505. Hollow Ring Molding Device. 
J. R. Foley, New York, N. Y. 

1,851,555. Tire Carcass and Rubber Re- 
claimer. O. A. Wheeler, Portland, 
Ore. 

1,851,570. Vulcanizing Mold. B. De 
Mattia, Clifton, N. J., assignor, by 


mesne assignments, to Sage g Rub- 
ber Machinery Co., Akron, O 

1,851,734. Coating Machine. c. 
Smith, assignor to Morgan & W right, 
both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,851,868. Rope Former. 
Easton, Pa. 

1,852,005. Chewing Gum Strip Former. 


N. Rinek, 


A. Garbutt, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1,852,557. Vulcanizing Mold. P. De 
Mattia, Passaic, assignor, by 


to Nz tional Rub- 


Akron, O 


mesne assignments, 
ber Machinery Co., 


1,852,801. Ribbon Feed Mechanism. A. 
E. Collins, Cuyahoga Falls, O., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to Mil- 
ler Rubber Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

1,852,802. Last Supporter. H. G. Ellis, 
Waltham, Mass., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,852,827. Tube Mandrel Chucking De- 


vice. A. G. Smith, Akron, O., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to Mil- 
ler Rubber Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

1,852,831. Tube Trimmer. H. L. Young, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,852,886. Tire Retreading Mold. W. 
M. Jones, Jr., Rochester, N. Y. 

1,852,945. Rebound Clamp. J. W. 


Thropp, Trenton, N. J. 

1,853,130. Mold Opener. I. Leopold, 
Jr., Harmonville, assignor to Lee 
Rubber & Tire Corp., Conshohocken, 
both in Pa. 


1,853,146. Tire Machine. \V. G. Pren- 
tice, N. Plainfield, N. J., and F. B. 
Copeland, — to Elite Mfg. Co., 
both of Ashland, C 

1,853,324. Repair ‘Sikiniiaes: G. M. 


Sprowls, assignor to rer ged Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, 

1,853,356. Valve Stem iti Bh Tool. 
F. J. Houck, assignor to Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,854,312. Tire Grooving Tool. A. 
Perrenot, New York, N. Y. 

1,854,556. Inner Tube Tester. A. 
Moebes and J. J. Hoffman, both of 
Visalia, Calif. 

1,854,813. Drop Side Telescopic Drum. 
W. E. Swern, Kokomo, Ind., assignor 
to P. A. Frank, Akron, O 

1,855,098. Footwear Molder and Curer. 
C. H. R. Collins, Liverpool, England. 

1,855,183. Template. I. and L. Dorogi, 
both of Budapest, assignors of % Rg 
Dr. Dorogi es Tarsa Gummigvar R. 
Budapest- Albertfalva, all in Sables 

1,855,229. Tire Builder. ©. L. Flener, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O 
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1,855,261. Tire Shaping Device. H. D. 
Stevens, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, QO. 

1,855,420. Tire Bead Builder. \\V. C. 


Stevens, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 
855,633. Vulcanizer. C. B. Hudson, 
Akron, and H. C. Bostwick, Kenmore, 
assignors to Akron Standard Mold Co., 
Akron, all in O. 

1,855,717. Golf Ball Apparatus. O. J. 


— 


Kuhlke, Akron, O. 

1,855,753. Inner Tube Vulcanizer. l. 
De Mattia, Passaic, N. J., assignor to 
National Rubber Machinery Co., a 
corp. of O. 

1,855,784. Measuring and Marking 


Young, Akron, O 


Apparatus. H. L. 
Goodrich Co., New 


assignor to B. F. 
York, N. Y. 

1,855,787. Last Supporter. W. Ash- 
ton, Watertown, Mass., assignor to 
3. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,855,793 and 1,855,794. Heel Trimmer. 
J. A. Dorner, Akron, O., assignor to 
3. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,855,869. Article Coating Apparatus. E. 
Pugh, Downers Grove, IIl., assignor to 
Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 


Dominion of Canada 


321,047. Thickness Gage. 
& Rubber Corp., Buffalo, 


Dunlop Tire 
assignee otf 


CS wag chesney, Kenmore, both in 
NW, ©; A. 
321,444. Fabric Tensioning Device. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 


of M. C. Nelson, both of Akron, O.., 
3. SoA. 
321,445. Rubber Cutter. Goodyear Tire 


& Rubber Co., assignee of E. Clark. 
both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

321,446. Belt Builder. Goodyear an 
& Rubber Co., assignee of W. H. Ger- 
stensl: ager, both of Akron, af U. Ss: A. 

321,447. Tire Shaper and Airbag In- 
serter. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
assignee ot R. S. Kirk, both of Akron, 
EAD, OE ee 

321,448. Rubber Plasticizer. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of G. R. 
Burrell, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

321,451. Conduit Maker. Goodvear 
Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of M. 
Lammertse and J. Johnsen, co-invent- 
ors, all of Akron, O., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


361,972. Tire Builder. 
& Rubber Co., Ltd., 
signee of O. L. Flener, 


Firestone Tyre 
Middlesex, as- 
Akron, O., U. 


As 

363,241. Collapsible Tire Chuck. Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. 
S.A. 

364,010. 5% i Inserter. B. De Mattia, 
Passaic, N. J., U. A. 

364,229. Physical Testing Device. In- 


dia Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph 
Works Co., Ltd., and H. Leared, of 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha & Tele- 
graph Works Co., Silvertown, both of 
London. 

364,552. Thread Electrophoresis. \V. A. 
Williams, Edinburgh, Scotland, and 
Rubber Electro Deposition Patents, 
Ltd., London. 

364.647. V-Belt Vulcanizer. F. Clouth 
Rheinische Gummiwarenfabrik A. G., 
Cologne, and Isbeg Industrie-Und 
Schiffsbedarf Ges., Berlin, both in Ger- 


many. 

364,721. Tire Vulcanizing Press. C. 
Macbeth, 3irmingham. 

364.780. Synthetic + oe Device. A. 


Formhals, Mainz, Germany. 





305,374. Calendered Rubber Handler. 
Mishawaka Rubber & 5 oolen Mig. 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind., U. A. 


Germany 


548,534. Working Vulcanized Waste. 
R. Kernbichler, Tammerfors, Finland. 
Represented by L. Gottscho, Berlin. 

548,781. Rolling Rubber Strips. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, England. 
Represented by B. Kaiser and E. Sal- 
zer, both of Frankfurt a. M. 

548,782. Pressure Valve. A. Herman, 
Krakau, Poland. Represented by E. 
Prinz, Berlin. 

548,856. Tire Scrap Cutter. A. Frogner, 
Gjovik, Norway. Represented by H. 
Heimann, Berlin. 

549,314. Making Rubber-soled Foot- 
wear. G. B. Laura, Saronno, Italy. 
Represented by B. Kugelmann, Berlin. 

549,005. Vulcanizing Apparatus. O. 
Wolf, Hannover-Wulfel. 

549,606. Tire Mounting Tool. M. Leh- 
mann, Berlin. 


549,634. Automatic Tire Pump. Clear 
Vision Pump Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Represented by B. Kugelmann, 


Berlin. 

549.884. Drawing Off Hollow Articles. 
Carl J. Schmid, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
. 3. A, Represented by B. Kugel- 
mann, Berlin. 

Designs 
1,210,639. Hose Making Device. Con- 


tinental Gummi-Werke A.G., Han- 


nover 


Process 
United States 


1,851,369. een Negatives without 
Photography. E Mullan, Bala, Pa. 
1,851,694. ca kcuicinn Rubber Mate- 
rials. H.H. Culmer, Chicago, Il. 
1,852,018. Shoe Stiffener. \V. J. Lund, 
Leicester, England, assignor to United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
1,852,085. Curing Flap Material. C. E. 
Maynard, Northampton, assignor to 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both 


in Mass. 
1,853,016. Bathing Cap. W. W. De 
Laney, assignor to Seamless Rubber 


Co., both of New Haven, Conn. 

1,853,034. Attaching Soles to Uppers. 
C. E. Bradley, assignor to Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., both of 
Mis shawaka, Ind. 

1.853.258. Printer’s Blanket. C. Cattran, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,853,515. Inflatable Ball. F. Egerer, 
assignor to W. J. Voit Rubber Co., 
both of Los Angeles, Calif. 

1,853,551. Covered Elastic Thread. N. 
A. Crimmins, Stoughton, and W. F. 
Alden, Needham, assignors to Neil A. 
Crimmins, Inc., Stoughton, all in Mass. 

1,853,894. Bathing Cap. W. W. De 
Laney, assignor to Seamless Rubber 
Co., Inc., both of New Haven, Conn. 

1,854,193. Carpet Fabric. E. Hopkin- 
son, New York, N. ay. 

1,854,252. Lubricated Belt. A. L. 
lander, assignor to Dayton 
Mfg. Co., both of Dayton, O. 

1,854,388. Heel. W. S. Wolfe, Fair- 
lawn, assignor to Seiberling Rubber 
Co., Barberton, both in O. 

1,855,226. Tennis Shoes. A. C. Estey, 
Fayville, Mass., assignor to United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

1,855,387. Woven Fabric Coating. A. 


Freed- 
Rubber 


W. Drobile, Cynwyd, assignor to Col- 


321,110. 


363;533. 


363,766. 
364,219. 


365,347. 


India Rubber World 


lins & Aikman Corp., Philadelphia, 
both in Pa. 

1,855,809. Electrodeposition of Organic 
Material. S. E. Sheppard and C. L. 
Beal, both of Rochester, N. Y., assign- 
ors, by mesne assignments, to Ameri- 
can Anode, Inc., a corp. of Del. 


Dominion of Canada 


320,945 and 320,946. Packing. M. 
Forrer, Paris, France. 

321,016. Mat. Baldwin Rubber Co., 
Pontiac, assignee of S. C. Clark, Bir- 
mingham, both in Mich., U. S. ‘A. 

321,018. Mat. Baldwin Rubber Co., 
assignee of H. M. Koelliker, both of 
Pontiac, Mich., U. S. A. 

Goods from Aqueous Disper- 
sions. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, and Anode Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Guernsey, Channel Islands, as- 
signees of E. A. Murphy and E. W. B. 
Owen, co-inventors, both of Birming- 
ham, England. 

321,316 and 321,317. Goods from Aque- 
ous Dispersions. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, England, and Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Guernsey, Channel 
Islands, assignees of H. C. Young and 
C. Hemm, co-inventors, both of Man- 
chester, England. 

321,449. Belt. Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., assignee of R. S. Carter and H. 
G. Dick, co-inventors, all of Akron, 
»., 9, 3; Be 


United Kingdom 


362,947. Ornamenting Balls. India Rub- 
ber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works 
Co., Ltd., and J. Hubbard, of India 
Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph 
Works Co., Silvertown, both of Lon- 
don. 

363,332. Friction Clutch Material. Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., assignee of D. Repony, Passaic, 
N. J., both in the U. S. A. 

363,425. Stuffing Box Packing. Cie 
Generale D’Electricite, Paris, France. 

363,440. Cable. British Insulated 
Cables, Ltd., Lancashire, W. Whiteley, 
and C. Wilkinson, both of Helsby, 
Cheshire. 

Cable. J. H. Roberts, London; 
F. A. Bayles, Helsby, Cheshire; J. 
Bower, Lancashire; and C. J. Beaver, 
Bowdon, Cheshire. 

363,600. Molding Organic Substances. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London; 
Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., Guernsey, 
Channel Islands; D. F. Twiss and E. 
A. Murphy, both of Ft. Dunlop, Bir- 
mingham. 

Printer’s Roller. 

Tokio, Japan. 
Friction Lining. Naamlooze 
Vennootschap Irma Industrie En 
Ruwmaterialen Maatschappij, Rotter- 
dam, Holland. 

364,540. Molding Insoles. Soc. Des 


E. Yama- 


moto, 


Etablissements M. Morel, Seine, 
France. 
364,679. Molding Hollow Articles. In- 


dia Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph 
Works Co., Ltd., and E. A. Phillips, of 
India Rubber Gutta Percha & Tele- 
graph Works Co., Silvertown, both 
of London. 

Molding Respiratory Masks. O. 
H. Drager, assignee of Dragerwerk-H. 
& B. Drager, Lubeck, Germany. 


Germany 


548.431. Hose with Woven Linings. C. 
Vollrath & Sohn, K. G., Bad Blanken- 
burg, Thuringer Wald. 
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548,846. Making Cushions, Water Bot- 
tles, Etc. Degufrah Deutsche Gum- 
miwaren-Fabrik, Berlin-Weissensee. 


Chemical 


United States 


1,851,419. Accelerator. H. M. Bunbury 
and W. J. S. Naunton, both of Man- 
chester, and W. A. Sexton, Hudders- 
field, all in England, assignors to Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. a 
corp. of Great Britain. 


1,851,767. Antioxidant. M. H. Hu- 
bacher, Nitro, W. Va., assignor to 
Rubber Service Laboratories Co., Ak- 
ron, O. 
1,852,043. Chlorination of Rubber. M. 


Deseniss and A. Nielsen, assignors to 
New York-Hamburger Gummi-War- 
ren Co., all of Hamburg, Germany. 
1,852,294, 1,852,295, 1,852,345, and 1,852,- 
346. Rubber Conversion Products. 
H. L. Fisher, Akron, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
1,852,444. Accelerator. S. M. Cadwell, 
Leonia, N. J., assignor to Naugatuck 
Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


1,852,721. Accelerator. H. A. Morton, 
Akron, O. 
1,852,998. Chlorinated Rubber Compo- 


sition. C. Ellis, Montclair, N. J. 
1,853,334. Rubber Conversion Product. 

H. A. Bruson, assignor to Goodyear 

Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


1,854,186. Synthetic Rubber. R. H. 
Gerke, Passaic, N. J., assignor to 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck. 
Conn. 

1,854,423. Rubber Composition. J]. C. 


Patrick, assignor of % to N. M. Mnoo- 
kin, both of “Kansas City, Mo. 

1,854,601. Rubber Paint. 6B. D. Porritt 
and T. R. Dawson, assignors to Re- 
search Association of British Rubber 
Mirs., all of Croydon, England. 

1,855,016 and 1,855,017. Chewing Gum 
Base. L. W. Geller, Syracuse, as- 
signor to American Chicle Co., Long 
Island City, both in N. Y. 

1,855,305. | Waterproofing Compound. 
J. P. Mjorud, Petersburg, Alaska. 

1,855,336. Accelerator. S. M. Cadwell, 
Leonia, N. J., assignor to Naugatuck 
Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

1,855,413. Vitreous Polymerized Styrol. 
I. Ostromislensky, New York, N. Y., 
and W. A. Gibbons, Montclair, N. J., 
assignors to Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

1,855,788. Antioxidant. C. W. Bedford, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 


Dominion of Canada 


321,428. Tough Styrol Polymers. 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Q., assignee of O. H. Smith, W. 

Englewood, Ng. OW. S, 4 

321,429. Accelerator. Dominion Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee 
of S. M. Cadwell, Leonia, N. J., 
WS: AG 

321,430, 321,431, and 321,432. Rubber 
Processing. Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of W. 
A. Gibbons, Montclair, N. J., U. S. A. 

321,452 and 321,453. Accelerator. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of 
= ‘ Clifford, both of Akron, O., U. 

321,454. Accelerator. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of a 13 
Wolfe, both of Akron, O., U. A. 

321,525. Rubber Composition. “it Be 
Denman, Pontiac, Mich., U. S. A. 


363,340. 


United Kingdom 


362,740. Vulcanizing. R. T. Vander- 
bilt Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., as- 
signee of L. A. Edland, E. Norwalk, 
Conn., both in the U. S. A. 

Age Resister. Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd., London. 

303,483. Age Resister. Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd.. London, H. M. 
Bunbury, J. S. H. Davies, and W. J. 
S. Naunton, all of Manchester. 

363,690. Age Resister. Soc. of Chemical 
Industry in Basle, Basle, Switzerland. 


Germany 


549,004. Vulcanization. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, England. Repre- 
sented by B. Kaiser and E. Salzer, 
both of Frankfurt a. M. 

549.567. Dispersions of Sulphurized 
Oils. K. D. P., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land. Represented by F. Cochlovius, 
Frankfurt a. M. 

549,680. Accelerator. I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A. G., Frankfurt a. M. 


General 
United States 


18,397 (Reissue). Doorcheck. I. Kk. 
Eastman, assignor to Concealed Door 
Check Co., both of Kokomo, Ind. 

1,851,232. Loom Picker. H. M. Bacon, 
assignor to Gates Rubber Co., both ot 
Denver, Colo. 

1,851,506. Water Meter Piston. E. E. 
Gamon, Princes Bay, N. Y. 

1,851,515. Refrigerated Showcase. H. 
M. Hunt, Huntington Park, and J. H. 
Batteiger, Los Angeles, assignors to 
Smoot-Holman Co., Inglewood, all in 
Calif. 

1,851,529. Fish Lure. C. H. Stapf, 
Prescott, Wis. 

1,851,758. Base for Material Openings. 
E. Eger, assignor to Morgan & 

Wright, both of Detroit, Mich. 

851,708. Water Toy. C. W. Hubbell, 

Naugatuck, Conn., assignor to Revere 
Rubber Co., Providence, R. I. 

.851,966. Keyboard Mechanism. H. A. 

Burt, St. Albans, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., a corp. ot 


_ 


_ 


NEN 
851,978. Tire Pressure Gage. \\V. H. 
Dinger, Miami Shores, Fla. 


pao 


1,852,071. Force Cup Fastenings. N. 
3ecker, New York, N. Y. 
1,852,146. Aircraft Frame _ Resilient 


Coating. E. B. Carns and J. A. 
Grimes, said Grimes assignor to 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., all of 
Naugatuck, Conn., and said Carns as- 
signor to Cairns Development Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


1,852,238. Shoe. J. F. Gilkerson, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
1,852,296. Tool Holder Removable Grip. 


A. W. Gelpcke. Brooklyn, assignor to 
Rawlplug Co., Inc., New York, both 
ie NG -Y. 

1,852,429. Stuffing Box Construction. A. 
F. Masury, New York, N. Y., assignor 
to Rubber Shock Insulator Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. 

1,852,596. Smoking Pipe. G. E. Strandt, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,852,675. Windshield Weather Strip. 
A. T. Potter, assignor to Ainsworth 
Mfg. Co., both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,852,859. Rotary Tiller. A. Schmidt, 
3erlin-Charlottenburg, and G. Peneff, 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf, assignors to Sie- 
mens-Schuckertwerke A. G., Berlin- 
Siemensstadt, all in Germany. 
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1,852,879. Sole. M. Gluckauf, Berlin- 
Charlottenburg, Germany. 

1,852,905. Doorcheck. E. G. Simpson, 
assignor to Ternstedt Mfg. Co., both 
of Detroit, Mich. 

1,852,991. Cleaner and Massager. G. 
Virneburg, New York, N. Y. 

1,853,008. Inflatable Ball. A. J. Turner, 
assignor to Wilson-Western Sporting 
Goods Co., both of Chicago, Il. 

1,853,014. Vehicle Filling Stand Con- 
nection. N. A. Carlson, assignor to 
Erie Meter Systems, Inc., both of Erie, 
Pa: 

1,853,038. Shock Absorber Universal 
Joint. W. A. Chryst, assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Deleo Products 
Corp., both of Dayton, O. 

1,855,044. Refrigerator Cabinet. H. D. 
Geyer, assignor to Inland Mig. Co., 
both of Dayton, O. 

1,853,107. Lamp and Guard Handle. D. 
Woodhead, Evanston, III. 

1,853,318. Dolly. C. W. Peters, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

1,853,386. Swimming Suit. C. P. Sut- 
ton, Sebring, O. 

1,853,617. Seat, Etc. D. 
assignor of 4 = S. E. 
of Cleveland, 

1,853,666. Elastic Fabric. A. Crim- 
mins, assignor to Neil A. Crimmiuns, 
Inc., both of Stoughton, Mass. 

1,853,748. Footwear Treading Surface. 
O. Schlappig, rare Germany. 

1,853,827. Tire. . D. Mallory, assignor 
to Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both 
of Akron, O 

1,853,854. Toothbrush. J]. R. Frank, 
Hollis, N. Y., assignor to Tetra Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 

1,853,857. Vehicle Buffer and Drawgear. 
R. T. Glascodine and R. L. Whitmore, 
both of —— _England. 


C. Hutchcroft, 
Hughes, both 


1,853,990. Sole. . FH. Oakley, —. 
to Essex Rubb, yer Co. pay both of 
Trenton, N. J. 


1,854,047. Finger Cot. D. W. B. Kurtz, 
Jr., Columbia, Mo. 

1,854,378. Life Preserver. (:. Mattson, 
Portland, Ore. 

1,854,415. Soap Container. T. \W. Mil- 
ler, assignor to Faultless Rubber Co., 
both of Ashland, C 

1,854,537. Tire. F. F. 
Norway. 

1,854,708. Packing Ring. C. R. Mastin, 
Midland Park, and C. M. Roe, Has- 
brouck Heights, both in N. J. 

854,797. Tire Valve Connection. \V. 
J. Kirkpatrick, Richmond Hill, as- 
signor to A. Srhrader’s Son, Inc., 
Brooklyn, both is N. Y. 

854,880. Electric Liquid Heater. H. 
Berthold, Berlin-Tegel, assignor to G. 
R. Paalen, Berlin, both in Germany. 

854,913. Tire Pressure Gage. |]. \\ahl, 
Rosedale, and O. Meizer, Hollis, as- 
signors to A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 
3rooklyn, all in N. Y. 

.854,969. Footwear. C. A. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

855,005. Toy. H. Wee’ put’, as- 
signor of 231%4% to K. Wi iefelsputz, 
2344% to W. Wiefelsputz, all of 
Brooklyn, and 30% to O. Becker, New 
York, all in N. Y. 

855,088. Tire Pressure Indicator. B. 
D. Boenker and W. S. Hutchinson, as- 
signors of 4% to R. B. Naes, all of St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Andersen, Oslo, 


— 


Walsh, 


oe 


—_ 


1,855,101. Tire Air Pressure Controller. 
R. H. Daneel, Britstown, South 
Africa. 

1,855,249. Envelope Moistener. M. S. 
Lower, Barberton, O., assignor to 


Sun Rubber Co., a corp. of O. 
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85 and 1,855,316. Caster Wheel. 

W. Schacht, Huntington, Ind. 

1,855, 337. Drilling Cable Protector. W. 
H. Cater, Chicago, Ill. 

1,855,448. Golf Ball. R. H. Hazeltine, 

assignor to Specialty Machine Co., 

both of New York, N. 


1, 


5,315 
I 


1,855,560. Cord Tire Structure. A. E. 
Preyer, Washington, D. C. 

1,855,640. Universal Joint. H.C. Lord, 
Erie, Pa. 

1,855,646. Condenser Tube Cleaning 
Slug. W. F. Oberhuber, Lansdowne, 
assignor to Franklin Development 
Corp., Philadelphia, both in Pa. 


C. R. Paton, 
both of 


1,855,769. Motor Support. 
assignor to Studebaker Corp., 


South Bend, Ind. 

1,855,792. Automobile Packing Strip. 
E. E. Davidson, Akron, O., assignor 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
No YX: 

1,855,808. Conveyer Belt. G. “3 
Schwan, Akron, O., assignor to B. F 


New York, N. Y. 
A. Schacht, 


Goodrich Co., 
1,855,844. Sliding Caster. “ia 
Huntington, Ind. 


Dominion of Canada 


Elastic Exerciser. L. D. Gor- 


Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


320,951. 
don, 


321,017. Heel. Baldwin Rubber Co., 
assignee of H. M. Koelliker, both of 
Pontiac, Mich., U. S. A. 


321,048. Golf Ball. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, assignee of S. G. Ball 
and E. W. Allen, co-inventors, both of 


Birmingham, all in England. 
321,143. Double 3 Belt. A. he Freed- 


lander, Dayton, O., U. S. 

321,159. Cigar. Ww ’ Lorrain, yore 
Plouffe, P. 

321,197. Toilet Seat. Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., assignee of B. C. 
300th, Muskegon Heights, Mich., 
io. ©; A. 

321,227. Truck Axle Mounting. 


Dominion Truck Equipment Co., Ltd., 
assignee of W.S. Gurton, J. Plint, and 
H. Nyberg, co-inventors, all of Kitch- 
ener, Ont. 

321,260. Clothes Line. Magic Clothes 
Line Co., Inc., assignee of F. E. Bank- 
witz, both of Parkersburg, W. Va., 
Ads tc ke 

321,325. Tire Inflating Nozzle and Gage. 
H. and R. Stanley, co-inventors, both 
of Dunbar, W. Va., U.S. A. 


321,372. Battery Terminal Protector. 
R. Lockyer, Pt. Edward, Ont. 

321,450. Conduit. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of D. E. Harp- 
fer, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

321,473. Air Ventilated Cushion. Rest- 
onair, Inc., assignee of M. Sherover, 


both of New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 
321,540. Vehicle Buffer and Draw Gear. 
R. T. Glascodine, London, England. 
321,705. Electrical Conductor. Wire- 
mold Co., Hartford, Conn., assignee of 
O. A. Frederickson, Glen Ridge, N. J., 

both in the U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


361,819. Springs. 
Faure-Roux, Loire, 

361,862. Stuffing Box Joint. 
igte Stahlwerke A. G., 
Germany. 

361,997. Parachute. T. E. 
wickshire. 


Etablissements C. 
France. 

Verein- 

Dusseldorf, 


Lomas, War- 


362,210. Screw Propeller. P. Levas- 
_seur, Paris, France. 
362,248. Tire Valve. Morgan & Wright, 


assignee of E. 


Mich., U. S. A. 


Eger, both of Detroit, 


362, 475. Vehicle Suspension System. 
G. G. Armstrong, Yorkshire. 
362,940. Railway Pneumatic-tired 
Wheel. Michelin & Cie., Clermont- 
Ferrand, Puy-de-Dome, trance. 
362,995. Lateral Canting Prevention. E. 
A. Newton, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


Germany 


548,695. Fire Hose. C. Vollrath & Sohn, 
kK. G., Bad Blankenburg, Thuringer 
Wald. 

548,974. Heel. O. Herfeld, Zurich, 
Switzerland. Represented by E. 
Moldenhauer, Dusseldorf. 

549,099. Cushion Tire. J. Brunswick, 
Boulogne, and M. and R. Baudon, 
both of Les Eglisottes,: Gironde, all 
in France. Represented by R. Fischer, 


3erlin. 
Designs 

1,210,296. Skittles Alley Cushioning. 
Essener Kegelbahnbau Holbeck & 
Gobler Inh. Hugo Holbeck, Essen- 
West. 

1,210,397. Sponge Rubber Ornament. P. 
Heinemann, Berlin. 

1,210,655. Leather and Rubber Sole. H. 


Dresing, Bad Oeynhausen. 





Trade Marks 
United States 


292,818. Alrite. Puncture sealing com- 
pound. Fidelity Mfg. Co. Inc., 
doing business as Alrite Mfg. Co., 
Zionsville, Pa. 

292,833. Victor. Golf balls. A. J. 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc., New 
York, N. 

292,840. Jonarts. Rubberized fabrics. 
J. C. Haartz, Watertown, Mass. 
292,928. Vulcolac. Adhesive. Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 
292,957. Royal. Roller Ss, printing 
presses, etc. United States Rubber 

Co., New York, N. Y. 

292,967. Welltried. Tire repair de- 
vices. Buckeye Reliner Producing Co., 
Lima, O. 

293,011. Duraseal Cable. An Ana- 


conda Product. Insulated wire and 
cable. Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

293,026. Vulcolac. Vulcanized varnish. 
oe Chemical Co., New York, 


293,045. Tough Guy. Footwear. 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

293,048. Label bearing representation 
of 2 women and the words: “Vigor 
Step, Shoes, Nothing to Compare Ex- 
cept Another Pair.” Footwear. W. 
B. Huette Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

293,049. Blue Ace. Footwear.  Fire- 
stone Footwear Co., Hudson, Mass. 

293,051. Miller Cook, Better Arch. 
Footwear. A. E. Nettleton Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

293,071. Varsity Click. Heels and soles. 
Hanover Rubber Co., W. Hanover, 
Mass. 

293,078. Label bearing representation 
of a globe, other markings, and the 
word: “Ollila.” Prophylactic articles. 
J. Balog, doing busines as ‘Olla- 
Spezialitaten” Jacques Balog, Vienna, 
Austria. 

293,205. Vogue. Golf balls. 
Western Sporting Goods Co., 
Ill. 

293,208. Square containing the words: 
“Indestructible, Rubber Grin.” and 


Sears, 


Wilson- 
Chicago, 


below, the words: “Easy on Hosiery.” 





India Rubber World 


Hose supporters. Ansonia O & C Co., 
Ansonia, Conn. 
293,214. Stop Flame. Wire and cable. 


Habirshaw Cable & Wire Corp., New 


Stop Fire. Wire and cable. 
Habirshaw Cable & Wire Corp., New 
York, ¥. 

Church 


293,230. “Church’s. Footwear. 


& Co., Ltd., Northampton, England. 
293,280. Sportflex. Footwear. E. J. 
Ramsey, doing business as Ramsey’s 
“They Cannot Rip,’ New York, N. Y. 
293,299. Dinette. Sponge rubber mats, 
doilies, etc. Paine & Williams Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
293,300. Label bearing the words: 


“Quantal, Rubber Service Laborator- 


ies.” Accelerator. Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 

293,301. Label bearing the words: 
“Flectoi, Rubber Service Laborator- 
ies.’ Antioxidants. or Service 
Laboratories Co., Akron, 

293,311. Quadriplexd. ion. Metal 
Hose & Tubing Co., [nc., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

293,313. Atlas Free Wheeler. Tires and 
- Atlas Supply Co., Wilmington, 

el. 

293,314. Free Wheeler. Tires and 
tubes. Atlas Supply Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


293,334. Lady Marco. 


Footwear. 


Marcus & Cohen, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
293,335. Dorothy May. Footwear. 
Marcus & Cohen, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
293,390. Wiltex. Gloves. Wilson Rub- 


ber Co., Canton, O. 

293,495. Tiranize. Puncture _ sealing 
compound. Acme White Lead & 
Color Works, Detroit, Mich. 

293,496. Alrite. Cement. Fidelity 
Mtg. Co., Inc., doing business as 


Alrite Mfg. Co., Zionsville, Pa. 


293,582. Staedtler. Erasers and dam- 
pers. J. S. Staedtler, Nuremberg, 
Germany. 

293,583. Superior Brand. Prophylactic 


articles. A. Fletcher, doing business 
as Fletcher Chemicai Co., Cincinnati, 


293,584. Protects. Prophylactic articles. 
A. Fletcher, doing business as Fletcher 
Chemical Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Prints 


United States 


13,652. Coupon, the New Baby Doll 
with Soft Rubber Legs and Arms 
That Feel So Real. Dolls. Ideal 
Novelty & Toy Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

13,653. Coupon, the Amazing New Doll 
with Rubber Legs and Rubber Arms. 
Dolls. Ideal Novelty & Toy Co, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Designs 


United States 


86,527. Sole. Term 14 years. 
Klein, Malden, 
Rubber Co., 





l M. S. 

assignor to Panco 

Chelsea, both in Mass. 

86,594. Sole. Term 14 years. W. 
Brown, Jr., Cambridge, Mass., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

86,638. Sole and Heel. Term 3% years. 
W. V. Regan, New Haven, assignor to 
Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove Mfg. 
Co., Naugatuck, both in Conn. 

86,693. Hot Water Bottle. Term 14 
years. J. Whitcomb, Lakewood, O., 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
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INTERESTING 
LETTERS 


Rubber Import Tax and 
Exeise Tax on Tires 
and Tubes 


To tHE Epitor: An import tax on 
crude rubber cannot be classified as a 
protection tariff. It is purely a tax for 
revenue, and for this reason should not be 
objectionable to advocates of low tariff, as 
it follows the precepts laid down by 
Grover Cleveland that a tariff should be 
for revenue only. 

An import tax to be effected properly 
should be supplemented by a consumption 
tax on stocks of crude rubber existing 
within the United States at the time the 
import tax is levied. The collection of 
this tax would not present serious diffi- 
culties. It would immediately return rev- 
enue to the Government to the extent of 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 per month. 
The total revenue to be derived from a 
consumption and import tax would amount 
to over $71,000,000 in the next fiscal year, 
as against a possible return of $33,000,000 
to $35,000,000 from a proposed sales tax 
on tires and tubes. 

A consumption tax on stocks of crude 
rubber would work no hardship to any 
individual manufacturer. All would be 
on the same foundation. 

Placing of a tax on consumption and 
imports would immediately serve to 
stabilize the industry; to destroy incen- 
tive for further lowering of selling prices 
and would offer the answer to unreason- 
able demands from the consumer for lower 
prices for rubber goods. 

It would distribute the burden of taxa- 
tion throughout the rubber industry and 
throughout the nation consuming rubber 
goods; whereas a sales tax on tires and 
tubes is a selective tax for one division 
of the industry alone. The increased cost 
to the consumer of automobile tires and 
tubes would be less as the burden would 
be more uniformly distributed on every 
class of rubber goods made. On the 
other hand the increased cost on goods 
other than tires and tubes would be small 
per unit and hardly felt by the consumer, 
but nevertheless large in the aggregate 
return in taxes. 

In view of the extreme urgency for our 
Government to raise large sums of money 
in unusual and untried forms of taxa- 
tion, the import and consumption tax on 
crude rubber offers immediate return in 
substantial volume, with a minimum 
amount of burden to the American people 
and should certainly have serious con- 
sideration. 

RuspBer Man. 
New York, New York, 
May 20, 1932. 





“American Flexible Couplings.” 
American Flexible Coupling Co., Divi- 
sion of J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
In this 16-page bulletin, No. 102, ap- 
pear illustrated descriptions of different 
couplings and their applications. 





New Publications 


“Printers’ Rubber Rollers.” Black 
Rock Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. This 
publication comprises 3 brief bulletins, 
Nos. 13, 14, and 15, illustrating and de- 
scribing the Black Rock machines spe- 
cially designed for accurately grinding 
and polishing printers’ rubber rollers. 
Machine data and equipment are speci- 
fied, and the Goodrich one set roller 
gage 4-LG likewise is pictured and de- 
scribed. 

“Farrel-Sykes High 
Units.” Farrel-Birmingham Co., 415 
Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y. This illus- 
trated engineering bulletin, No. 425, de- 
scribes in detail the construction and 
adaptability of this company’s high speed 
gear units and includes full data regard- 
ing their sizes, horse power, etc. 

“The Story of Gastex.” General At- 
las Carbon Co., 60 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y. In this broadside is briefly re- 
counted the story of the development of 
the soft carbon black known as Gastex, 
followed by a summary of its character- 
istics, adaptations, and advantages as a 
compounding ingredient for rubber and 
printing inks. 


Speed Gear 


“Fremont Cutting Dies.” Fremont 
Tool & Die Co. 432 N. Wood St., 
Fremont, O. This 4-page illustrated 


bulletin conveys a clear idea of the range 
in sizes, styles, and shapes of cutting 
dies practical for use in the rubber trade 
and other fields. The shop facilities of 
the company are also pictured in the 
bulletin. 

“New Tag Steam-Operated Con- 
troller.” C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park 
and Nostrand Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In this bulletin a new steam-operated 
temperature and pressure controller is 
illustrated and described. It utilizes 
without waste the pressure of the steam 
to operate a diaphragm valve. A feature 
of this controller is the compact control 
head which houses the control port as 
well as the thermostatic bellows and 
definitely eliminates leakage, corrosion, 
and possible injury from without. 


“Dunlop 60% Latex.” Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Ft. Dunlop, Birmingham, Eng- 
land. This illustrated brochure of 36 
pages has for its object the introduction 
of the processes that have been discov- 
ered for utilizing rubber latex as raw 
material for industrial purposes. The 
production of Dunlop 60% concentrated 
latex and its many applications are in- 
terestingly set forth. 


“Aetna Rubberware for Storage Bat- 
teries.” The Aetna Rubber Co., Ashta- 
bula, O. This 16-page loose-leaf cata- 
log illustrates and describes the com- 
pany’s “Genuine Hard Rubber” prod- 
ucts such as battery containers, covers 
of gasket seal and push types, standard 
and lowboy vent caps, soft rubber seal- 
ing gaskets, racks for plate forming, 
rods, sheets, nuts, and acid gloves. 


EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE 
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Book Reviews 


“Cost Accounts in Rubber and Plastic 
Trades.” Thos. W. Fazakerley. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London, England, 
1932. Cloth, 84 pages, 5% by 8%. 
Forms and charts. Index. 

The author presents an exhaustive 
analytical system of costing suited for 
the manufacture of rubber and plastic 
molded products. The application of 
the system is illustrated in detail and a 
complete collection of working forms 
and examples of cost calculation are 
given. The subject matter is highly 
important and ably presented. 

“Standard’s Yearbook, 1932.” Compiled 
by The Bureau of Standards. Miscel- 
laneous Publications No. 133. United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Subjects covered in this book range 
from accident prevention to zoning sys- 
tems and include references to important 
work having a direct bearing on re- 
ducing the cost to the public and increas- 
ing the profit of manufacturers of a wide 
range of articles. A number of refer- 
ences are made to specifications, testing, 
and other features of manufactured 
rubber. The first section of the book, 
a symposium on standardization in com- 
munication, is one of the most interest- 
ing features of the book. The section 
on national and international standard- 
izing agencies contains information col- 
lected from all the original sources, al- 
most impossible to find elsewhere than 
in this yearbook. 

“The Electrometric Determination of 
the Hydrogen Ion Concentration in the 
Latex of Hevea Braziliensis and Its Ap- 
plicability to Technical Problems.” By 
N. H. Van Harpen. Varekamp & Co., 
Medan, Sumatra, D. E. I. Paper, 458 
pages, 7 by 934 inches. Graphs. Ta- 
bles. Index. 

In this thesis the author sets forth 
his exhaustive research on the methods 
of determining the pH of latex. The 
book comprises 5 chapters as follows: 
General Introduction; Technique of 
Measuring Hydrogen Ion Concentra- 
tion in Latex; Coagulation Phenomena 
of Hevea Latex; Coalescence in the 
Flocculation Stage; and Applications of 
Hydrogen Ion Concentration to Prob- 
lems in Rubber Technology. A general 
summary of the work, alphabetical list 
of references, and temperature tables 
complete the book, which is well in- 
dexed. The work is valuable for the 
research chemist interested in latex. 





“How Shall We Handle It?” The 
Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, O. This 
24-page booklet contains 16 pages of il- 
lustrations picturing many applications 
of conveyer belts in handling bulk com- 
modities; the remaining pages are de- 
voted to a recital of conveyer belt ad- 
vantages, construction, stock data, etc. 















DRAW YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS 





ST. JOE Lead-Free ZINC OXIDE 
is especially preferred by those 
rubber manufacturers, who are 
most widely known for the qual- 


ity of their own products. 


T. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Distributor Distributor 
Wituiam D. EGLEsToNn Plant and Laboratory H. M. Roya, Inc. 
CoMPANY 4 Oakland and Norman 

34-38 Midway Street Josephtown, Beaver County, Pa. Avenues 

Boston, Mass. Trenton, N. 


Distributor Distributor Distributor i District 
S. H. Stewart Co. C.. PB; Mats. Co. H. M. Royat, Inc. Sales Representative 
122 S. Michigan Ave. OF CALIFORNIA 4814 Loma Vista Ave. R. L. CatHcart 
Chicago, Il. 1340 East 6th Street Los Angeles, Cal. Oliver Bldg. 


Los Angeles, Cai. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Market Reviews 


HE minor changes in prices that a 

comparison of the month-end figures 
for May and April would disclose give no 
hint of the violent fluctuations that oc- 
curred for over a week in the middle of 
May as a result of a proposal by Congress 
for a 5¢ import duty on crude rubber. 

On May 6, when the Senate Committee 
first recommended the tax, rubber ran up 
93 points in the December delivery. A 
week later, when an excise duty on tires 
and tubes was substituted, prices sank, 
with the July delivery dropping 65 points 
to a new low of 2.75¢. The market later 
recovered somewhat. 

The objection to the tax was the fact 
that almost a year’s supply of rubber is on 
hand, and that the proposed revenue would 
not be realized because imports would be 
curtailed. It would also give large manu- 
facturers an opportunity to mark up their 
inventories. 

The advantages of the tax would have 
been many, too, and several traders were 
sorry to see it abandoned. It would have 
cut down imports, allowed manufacturers 
to mark up ftinished prices and perhaps 
realize a profit this year, and it would have 
stimulated business in general. 

Forced to face the statistics again, the 
market reverted to the low level which has 
prevailed for several months. Consump- 
tion was down to 25,953 tons in April, 
with imports of 37,017 tons, resulting in an 
addition to the large stocks on hand. These 
stocks now amount to approximately 50% 
more than last year. 

Automobile production in the first 4 
months of this year was 51% less than in 
1931, and sales of passenger cars barely 
show the usual seasonal increase. Tire 
stecks have changed little from last year 
although sales were down. 

Production of crude rubber has slightly 
declined. but consumption has dropped 
enough to offset the trend. 

In the Outside Market business was stag- 
nant except for a spurt when the import 
tax was announced. Manufacturers who 
were not stocked rushed into the market 
to get their supply before the tax would 
increase the price of rubber by 5¢. Much 
of the business was due to short covering, 
of course, and the feeling grew rapidly that 
the tax would not be imposed, with a con- 
sequent dropping off of business. 

The automobile and tire business has 
been disappointing, but the makers of the 
low-priced cars are busier and probably 
would be more so if there were not so 
much hesitation over the dilatory actions 
of Congress. 

Week ended April 30. A rally on Thurs- 
day, inspired by speculative buying and 
short covering, braced prices 14 to 28 
points, but subsequent weakness took the 
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RUBBER BEAR POINTS 


Consumption of crude rubber was 25,953 tons 

in April against 27,828 tons in March. 

. Consumption of crude rubber in the first 4 

months of this year was 111,755 tons against 

123,463 in the same time last year, a drop of 

over 9%. , 

Domestic stocks of crude rubber on hand April 

30 were 343,098 long tons, an increase of 50.2% 

over those of April 30, 1931. 

Automobile output for April was 146,584 units, 

an increase of 15% over March, but 58% less 

than April, 1931. 

5. Production of automobiles for the first 4 months 
of 1932 was 51% less than in 1931. For the 
full year 1931 it was 23.8% less than in 1930. 

6. Shipments of pneumatic casings during March 

were 15.7% higher than in February, but 28.3% 
below March, 1931. 

. Production of pneumatic casings in March was 

5.2% under February and 21.3'% under March, 

1931. 


- 


# 


- 
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8. Pneumatic casings on hand on March 31 were 
only 1.4% less than a year before, in the face 
of sharply lower sales. 

9, Malayan shipments for May are estimated at 
40.000 tons against 36,670 tons in April. 

RUBBER BULL POINTS 
1. Crude rubber imports into the United States 


were 37,017 tons for April, a drop of 12.7% 
from March and 20.6% from April. 1931. 

2. Imports for the first 4 months are 141,243 tons 
against 160,729 tons in the same period last 
year, a drop of over 12%. 

3. Malayan shipments were 36.670 tons in April 
against 39,903 tons in March and 43,453 tons 
in April, 1931. 

4, Ceylon shipments for April were 3,043 tons 
against 3,405 tons in March and 3,487 in April, 
1931. 





5. The low prices have forced many plantations 
to shut down. In Dutch East Indies alone 212 
estates have closed. 

6. London and Liverpool stocks are about 15% 
less than a year ago. ; ; 

7. The manufacturers of lower-priced cars are in- 
creasing production, 

support from under the rally. A good 

many May notices were posted; a total of 

63 were registered on Friday, and when 


cables from London showed lower prices, 
and as stock and commodity markets weak- 
ened under Congressional action on the 
budget, prices eased back to the levels of 
the previous week, closing within one to 5 
points of those of last Saturday. 

The May contract was 2.95¢ against 2.97 ; 
July 3.09 against 3.11: September 3.20 
against 3.25; October 3.26 against 3.30; De- 
cember 3.39 against 3.40; and March 3.54 
against 3.57. 

The tendency toward lower production, 
while still a negligible market factor, is 
moving in the right direction. The recent 
cable from the Dutch East Indies stating 
that 12% of the total rubber land under 
cultivation, or 20,000 tons, was being volun- 
tarily restricted is one of the largest in- 
dications of the move. 

Then production on large and small 
estates in British Malaya is down some- 
what: 29,896 tons in March against 32,980 
in February. Regular Malayan production 
is estimated at between 33.000 and 35,000 
tons for April compared with 39,903 tons in 
March and 43.453 tons in April, 1931. 


From the Rubber Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce we learn, through 
the Trade Commissioner in Singapore, that 
“The consensus of opinion of Singapore 
rubber ‘estate agents and rubber purchasing 
tirms is that Malayan estate production will 
this year be maintained through June with 
only insignificant decline from the 1931 rate, 
but that beginning July weaker estates must 
close gradually, but general opinion is that 
Malayan estates during 1932 will produce 
85% as much as in 1931. Reports indicate 
possibly 12,000 to 15,000 acres closed since 


March 21, but many estates tapping 
heavier.” 
That these trends will eventually im- 


prove the statistical position of the rubber 
market is generally conceded, but how 
quickly is not so easily determined. At the 
present rate of curtailment it will be many 
months before any appreciable dent will be 
made in the large world stocks, and the low 
rate of production is another factor work- 
ing against an early improvement. 

The apathy in the Outside Market con- 


tinues. Prices have been at below-produc- 
tion costs so long that buyers are well 


stocked, and their immediate requirements 
are small. Prices were virtually unchanged. 
Spot rubber was 3%4¢ to 37s against 37s 
last week; June 314 against 344; July-Sep- 
tember 33¢ against 314; and October-De- 
cember was 3% against 33. 

The Department of Commerce released 
the March automobile production figures. 
Output was 118,959 cars, an increase of 
1,541 over February, but far below the 
March, 1931, figure of 276,405. For the 
frst quarter of 1932 the production figure 
was 355,721, or 312,472 less than the 668,- 
193 produced in the first quarter last year. 

Week ended May 7. Out of a clear sky 
the Senate Finance Committee adopted a 
proposal for an import duty of 5¢ a pound 
on rubber purchased abroad. Shorts were 
sent scurrying to cover, and manufacturers 
jumped into the market if they had not 
stocked themselves when rubber’ was 
cheaper. 

On May 3 the news was first received 
that the plan was being considered, with 
the market gaining 23 to 28 points. But 
dealers who said that the measure would 
never see light took profits on Thursday, 
setting the market back again. But when 
Secretary Mills declared that the proposal 
was in the original recommendations of the 
Treasury Department, and when the Fi- 
nance Committee voted favorably on it 
Friday, the market responded with new 
life. Transactions on Friday totaled 2,030 
long tons, or 4,547,200 pounds, but on the 
half-day Saturday the total sales aggre- 


gated 2,880 long tons. It was a_ hectic 
morning with dealers running around in 
circles. 
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At Saturday's close every position sold 
over 4¢—the first time in many months. 
May was quoted at 4.15, a gain of 1.20 over 
the quotation at the end of last week which 
was 2.95. The other positions gained from 
1.11 to 1.15. July was 4.20¢ against 3.09; 
September 4.35 against 3.20; October 4.38 
against 3.26; December 4.50 against 3.39; 
January 4.55 against 3.44; and March was 
4.65 against 3.54. 

British Malaya shipments during April 
were a bit higher than the 32,000 to 35,000 
predicted earlier in the month. The total 
was 36,670 tons, against 39,903 in March and 
43,453 during April, 1931. Exports from 
Ceylon during April were 3,043 tons against 
3,405 during March and 3,487 during April, 
1931. Of this amount 1,761 tons were 
shipped to the United States, against 2,- 
319 tons during March, and 2,263 tons dur- 
ing April last year. These figures indicate 
that the gradual reduction in output that 
began after restriction negotiations were 
called off are continuing. 

‘New life was instilled into the Outside 
Market also by the 5¢ import tax pro- 
posal. Those manufacturers who had been 
doing hand-to-mouth buying and had not 
built up inventories at the low prices were 
in the market bidding for the rubber avail- 
able. Because spot and nearby rubber 
would be immune from the import duties, 
it sold at a premium. All grades were 
marked up. 

May closed at 4/434 against 34; June 
A¥ against 314; July-September 4 against 
334; October-December 4% against 3%. 

Week ended May 14. Last week, when 
the Senate Finance Committee included a 
5¢ import tax on crude rubber in its tax 
bill, the July position ran up to 4.16¢. 
This week, when the Committee substi- 
tuted an excise tax on tires and tubes for 
the import tax, the July position hit an 
all-time low of 2.75¢. Last Saturday the 
volume of business amounted to 2,880 tons, 
with manufacturers rushing to buy in the 
fear of the tax. This Saturday transactions 
totaled 80 tons in a quiet market. 


The brunt of the import tax would have 
fallen on the shorts. It apparently was 
those with a short interest in the market 


tomary in the usual trade contract, it would 
seem that sellers on such contracts would be 
liable to deliver to the purchasers at the 
contract price and assume for themselves 
the responsibility for any duty on rubber 
which they wou'd have to bring in from 
outside the country to deliver against their 
futures commitments. This would of course 
immediately place sellers at a very serious 
disadvantage in the event such a tariff meas- 
ure were enacted, which possibility caused 
nervousness among shorts.” 

Those who felt the tax would have been 
good advanced these arguments. Dealers 
would make money; factory inventories 
could be marked up; better prices would 
prevail; activity would be stimulated all 
around; tire men could ask more for their 
tires; and it would benefit the Government 
in more than one way—tire manufacturers 
will make little money this year and, con- 
sequently, pay little taxes. With the tax, 
manufacturers could mark up inventories, 
tire prices, and perhaps after a few months 
show a profit on which the Government 
could collect. Such a tax might shut down 
more plantations and thus cut down the 
large supply of rubber on hand. 

The May contract closed at 2.80¢ on 
Saturday, May 14, against 4.15 last week; 
July 2.89 against 4.20; October 3.08 against 
4.38; December 3.20 against 4.50; and 
March 3.35 against 4.65. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
report was bearish as anticipated. Con- 
sumption for April was 25,953 long tons, a 
drop of 6.7% from March; while imports 
were 37,017 long tons, 12.7% below March. 
Imports also were 20.6% under those of 
April a year ago. 

Domestic stocks rose to 343,098 long tons 
on hand against 334,566 on March 31 and 
an increase of 50.2% over April last year. 

Pneumatic casings shipped during March 
totaled 2,954,040 casings, a gain of 15.7% 
over February, but 283% less than in 
March, 1931. Production was 3,671,090 cas- 
ings, 5.2% under February and 21.3% 
less than in March, 1931. Casings on hand 
March 31 amounted to 9,877,823 units, an 
increase of 7.7% over February, but 1.4% 
less than March 31, 1931. 























India Rubber World 


The Outside Market had a severe let- 
down after the unexpected rush to buy last 
week. The proposed import tax had buyers 
scurrying for a few days, for fear that they 
would be without rubber when the tax was 
imposed. But when it was revealed that an 
excise tax had been substituted for the im- 
port tax, buying slowed off. Much foreign 
selling eased prices even before the tax de- 
cision was known. The unfavorable con- 
sumption statistics also served to depress 
prices. 

Spot rubber closed at 3¢ against 4/43 
last week; June-September was 314 against 
4/434; October-December was 35% against 
4. 

Week ended May 21. Spot rubber was 
firm during the past week, but futures sold 
off and showed little change. Business 
again settled down into the routine from 
which the import tax so rudely disturbed 
it, and transactions were few. On Monday 
only 40 long tons were traded, with not 
much improvement on the other days. 

Net changes were from 2 to 15 points 
higher. May closed at 2.95¢ compared with 
2.80. at the close last week ; July 2.96 against 
2.89; September 3.04 against 3.02; Decem- 
ber 3.22 against 3.20; and March 3.39 
against 3.35. 

Because of the doubt raised as to who 
should pay the import tax if imposed, the 
Board of Governors of the Rubber Ex- 
change intend to amend the rules on May 
27 at a special meeting of members. Two 
new contracts will be recommended. 

The proposed contracts are to be known 
as “AB” and “No. 1B Standard” and both 
provide, in the event a government import 
tax or duty is in effect, that delivery of the 
crude rubber be made from a_ bonded, 
licensed warehouse, or in bond on dock in 
New York. Otherwise the contracts would 
be the same as those now in force. 

If the members accept the new contracts, 
they will go. into effect on June 1, 1932, 
since the Board of Governors has already 
approved them. The amendments also pro- 
vide for the termination of trading and de- 
liveries in the present “A” and “No, 1 
Standard” contracts in April or May, 1933, 
as may be decided by the membership. 





















































who started the lobbyists working to mm os 
eliminate the tax. Their main argument ‘ : f ne ‘ 9 
was that already almost a year’s supply of = *@TTT Ge SOU eeS) ROO eee ae 
rubber is in the market; so the tax would » FTrttthhhMh m4 — r Bee Pi 
not bring in the revenue expected. 8 wit | | | PEE LEE i | | = 

Robert L. Baird, of H. Hentz & Co, i & EERE EEE + Pett 2g 
said: “While the possibility of a tariff im- z 6 CEE coo = 
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port brought about by this factor appears Zigi32eiserze (OO 5 
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change contract makes no reference to 
tariff being for account of buyers as is cus- New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
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Estimates of Malay shipments for May 
total 40,000 tons. If accurate, this will be 
the first increase in shipments since the first 
of the year. Exports from Malay so far 
this year were 42,638 tons in January, 42,- 
008 for February, 39,903 for March, and 
36,670 for April. The 4 months’ total for 
this year is 161,219 tons, about 8% lower 
than the total of 175,572 tons in the first 
4 months of last year. 

A cut of &% in imports will hardly make 
a dent in the stocks on hand, which on April 
30 totaled 343,098 tons in the United States. 
While the rate of decline will probably 
increase as time goes on, consumption has 
also dropped, and at best it will be a long 
drawn out process. 

This fact is emphasized by statistics re- 
leased by the Rubber Exchange. Principal 
stocks on April 30, 1932, amounted to 
555,376 tons against 470,478 tons last year, 
or an increase of 18%. That figure takes 
into consideration the 8% cut in imports 
figured above. 

United States stocks on April 30, 1932, 
were 343,098 tons, over 30% above the total 
the year before. Contrasted to this in- 
crease are the London and Liverpool stocks 
which were 123,085 tons, or a decrease of 
over 11% since last year. American manu- 
facturers are undoubtedly well supplied 
with rubber for some time to come. 

The Outside Market in the last week 
was dull. Few buyers were in the market, 
and sales were in only small amounts. 
Latex was the only grade to show any 
firmness, moving up a fraction to 4¢. May 
ribbed smoked sheets were 23% against 3¢ 
the previous week. July-September 3¢ 
against 314; October-December 31% against 
354; and January-March 3% against 334. 

For the May 14 week, automobile pro- 


duction stood at 40.7 in the Times’ index 
against 39.4 for the preceding week and 
69.6 for the same week last year. Registra- 
tions for April have been received for only 
15 states, but the indication is that no more 
than a usual seasonal increase will be 
shown. 

Cable advices that production on large 
and small estates was up for April resulted 
in losses of from 3 to 4 points on May 23. 
Stocks on hand, however, showed a de- 
crease. May closed at 2.87; June 2.92; 
September 3.02; December 3.17 to 3.18; 
and March 3.32. 

In the Outside Market the usual volume 
ot hand-to-mouth buying was evident. 
May-June was 248¢; July-September 37s; 
and October 33%. 

Spot smoked sheet ribs were un- 
changed at 27%¢ on May 24 and 25. The 
market was very dull and buying in- 
terest practically absent. 





Industry and Trade 


Motor vehicle production in the 
United States and Canada in April is 
estimated at 146,600 passenger cars and 
trucks as compared with 127,277 in 
March and 354,098 in April last year. 
Output for the month showed an in- 
crease of 15% over output in March, but 
was at a level 59% under that of April 
last year. In recent years the March to 
April movement in production was, on the 
average, a 5% increase. 

During the first 4 months this year 
519,831 vehicles were produced, a de- 
crease of 51% under the total for the cor- 
responding months a year ago. 





New York 


Quotations 


Following are New York outside market rubber quotations in cents per pound 


for one year ago, one month ago, and May 25. 


° May 26, Apr. 26, May 25 
Plantations ii His” 932" 
Rubber latex, gal... 75 51 51 
Sheet 
Ribbed, smoked, spot 634 37;/3% 274/234 

July-Sept. ....... 7 3%4/3ts 3 /3%% 
Oh as tS eee 7% 33¢/3¥s 31/3 %5 
VOMUMOT, cesses CQ serewee 3 $5 /33% 
CREPE 
No. 1 Thin latex, spot 7% 4 /4ys 376/338 
July-Sept. ....... 7% 4%/4f5 37%/4 
NOOEEIER. o.5.5-0 seis 7% 44%/4% 4 /41 
eee. ere 44%/4% 
No. 2 Amber, spot. 65% 3 /3%s 233/2% 
PUIMABEDE, 20:60:06.0 % 3i5/3fe 274/248 
Oct.-Dec. er 7 i a Y% /3 ts 3 /3% 2 
ee : 7% 24 ma 316/38 
No. 3 Amber, spot. 6% 248 2% 
No. 1 Brown-..... 654 wi aH /2K 
No. 2 Brown...... 6% 276/248 234/248 
Brown, rolled ..... 6% 233/232 212/25 
PONTIANAK 
Bandjermasin ..... 6 5 5 
Pressed block ..... 10 7% 7Va 
| a ae 6 5 5 
PARAS 
Upriver fine ...... 8% 5% 5% 
Upriver fine ...... *11% *8 *8Y4 
Upriver coarse .... 5% 42 72% 
Upriver coarse .... *7% *4yy *45% 
Islands, ne ....... 8% +5 7 
Islands, fine ....... *114 *734 *S 
Acre, Bolivian, fine. 834 5 
Acre, Bolivian, fine.*1134 *814 *8I, 
Beni, Bolivian ..... 8% 5% 


Madeira, fine ...... 8% 5% 5% 


May 26, Apr. 26, May 25, 
2 


CAUCHO 1931 193 1932 
Upper tall . 6: ..ccs 5% 72% 724 
peer TAR 6.0.65 cae *7\% *4y4 *45% 
Lower ball’ i..<.c0:. 434 $2 +2 
Manicobas 
Manicoba, 30% guar. +5 72% 12% 
Mangabiera, thin 

v4 ea sepa 75 72y4 724 
Guayule 
Duro, washed and 

MEN oa. seco sae 14 12 12 
CR cis wis 0 5 Gree ien 15 13 13 
Africans 
Rio: NUe? 5.6.6.5 8 8% 
Black Kassai ...... aioe 8 8% 
Manihot cuttings .. ... 4 6 
Prime Niger flake. . sé a5 12 
BROtG TAME ge ca cie “ess 15 12 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siale .......%. 114% 7% 7% 
Gate Son ..0.csss 21 16 16 
Red Macassar .... .1.75 1.50 1.50 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad 

POET ..ccveces 27 16 16 
BIB gs oie vies ae nae atone 
Manaos block ...... 28 16 16 
Surinam sheet ..... 54 32 32 

RE ee 56 38 35 





* Washed and dried crepe. Shipment from 


Brazil. + Nominal. 
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New passenger car registrations for 
April in 12 states and the District of 
Columbia increased 13° over those in 
March, but were 56% below registrations 
of April, 1931. New truck registrations in 
April in 16 states reflected a decrease of 
13% as compared with March, but were 
54% below registrations of April last year. 

The consumption of crude rubber by 
manufacturers in April, amounting to 
25,953 long tons, declined by 6.7% under 
consumption in March to a level 22% under 
that of April, 1931. Stocks on hand, total- 
ing 343,098 long tons at the end of the 
month, increased 2.6% over stocks at the 
end of March and were 50% larger than 
stocks held at this time a year ago. 





New Ineorporations 


The Astill Elastic Products Co., of 
Norwalk, Mass. S. P. Astill, S. K. 
Nenger, and W. F. Tammany. 

B. B. Rubber Co., of Providence, Mar. 
23 (R. I.), 100 shares common stock, no 
par value. M. Dluty, 166 Camp St., 
Providence, H. Broomfield, and D. 
Bromson. 

The Carr Mfg. Corp., of Pawtucket, 
R. I. Capital $100,000 in preferred stock, 
and 2,000 shares common, no par value. 
E. M. Boyle, F. R. Foley, and M. M. 
Zucker, all of Pawtucket. Manufacture 
rubber and rubber products. 

General Tire & Sales Co., of New 
Bedford, May 2 (Mass.), capital $5,000. 
President and treasurer, S. J. Tetrault, 
57 Union St., Fairhaven. Other incor- 
porators are E. H. Downing and M. D. 
Tetrault. 

Leadmold Corp., of Boston, Mar. 16 
(Mass.), capital $50,000 or 5,000 shares, 
par value $10. President, H. A. Cov- 
eney; treasurer, J. P. Mulkeen, 31 Bed- 
ford St., Boston, and H. Chapin. Manu- 
facture lead and rubber composition 
products. 

Standard Stamp & Stencil Works, Inc., 
May 9 (N. Y.), capital $2,000. R. Berg- 
man, 270 Beach 138th St., Rockaway 
Beach, L. Leopold, 319 St. John Pl., and 
J. F. Abrams, 669 E. 2nd St., both of 
Brooklyn, all of N. Y. Manufacture rub- 
ber products of all kinds. 

Tarzen Products Co., Inc., of South 
Hill, Va. Capital $20,000. President, J. 
S. Dertch. Manufacture and deal in 
rubber products. 

Tire Growing Machine Co., of Wor- 
cester, Apr. 25 (Mass.), capital $6,000. 
President, R. H. Hodge; treasurer, G. A. 
Whittemore, 123 Morningside Rd., Wor- 
cester; and secretary, R. N. Pendleton. 

Woonsocket General Tire Co., of 
Providence, Apr. 12 (R. I.), capital $10,- 
000. W. F., D. M., and J. T. Garrahan, 
all of 360 South St., Woonsocket. 





“The Vanderbilt 1932 Notebook” is 
now ready for distribution to compound- 
ers and other technical men, on request. 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Compounding Ingredients 


N° APPRECIABLE gain in manufac- 

turing activity occurred last month 
in any branch of the rubber industry, 
hence the demand for compounding ingre- 
dients remained moderate, and_ orders 
were placed more for immediate needs 
than for stock. Battery box output, heels, 
and molded hose show relatively the 
most activity because of seasonal demand. 


Tire production holds at about a third 
capacity. The output for other products 
is only fairly active. 


The increased interest in the compound- 
ing and the use of latex is rapidly grow- 
ing and is stimulating demand for col- 


ACCELERATORS. Low temperature accel- 
erators appeal best to the industry in these 
days of close economy in manufacturing ; 
sO are in moderately active demand. 

Ace ResisTers. These indispensable 
ingredients are closely associated with ac- 
celerators and share with them moderately 
active demand. 

ANTIScORCH. Ingredients in this class 
are finding favor by their ability to ward 
off damage to the rubber content of 
batches in mixing and storage. 

Carspon Brack. No new developments 
arose since the price of standard rubber 
grade was cut to 234¢. Reduction in tire 


appreciably in May. 


still offered at 


Two-ton 
so-called carload rates 
44 to 434¢ a pound. 


lots 
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SorTENERS. The demand for degras, 
general utility softener and dispersing 
agent, is slow and the price steady. 
Stearic acid stabilizers and softeners are 
in fair demand for small amounts at 
steady prices. 


SoLvENTs. Both heavy 


and light grades 


of rubber solvent were reduced %¢ a gal- 
lon, placing them at 6%4¢ in Group 3 re- 


de- 


fineries. Tire makers are limiting 
mand to immediate needs. 
TITANIUM PIGMENT. This material is 











loidal ingredients. Colloidal sulphur and production is reflected temporarily in increasing in favor for use in white rub- 
zine oxide paste are already being offered lessened demand for carbon black. ber goods. The price holds steady. 
to users of latex. A new stabilizer also LirHARGE. Commercial grade in casks ZING Oxide. Movement of zinc oxide 
is recommended for use where latex com- is quoted at 534¢. The market is quiet. to the rubber industry, while slow, re- 
pounds tend to coagulate during  proc- LitHoponr. The demand was less in  flecting the slackened tire production, is 
essing. April than in March and did not increase showing a slight tendency to increase. 
New York Quotations 
May 25, 1932 
Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 
ARfaralc 8 tons sdipharte, CP ner tok 80 Attn 
Marhle TOUT 2.546000 0%00% on $16.00 » COU weeeeeeeeee . é f 
Pumicestone, pwd. ........ Ib. 02% /$0.04 Age Resisters Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3 1b. $0.48 
Rottenstone, ssonnens pean ton 23.50 /28.00 (5S Ta ae Ib. Sulphur free ......... ib. £52 
English _ Li . 1B. powder LASERS RR ee ee ree Ih. CC, RR AR chet enee Ib. Bi 
Silica, spot ..-.--++++++-- Ib. 01% TESIN occ eeeessnoceccces 1b. one SAAR 4:4 aS oS Rae AS “y 200 
Accelerators, inorgnt _— AITBte creseeeereeeeeeees th | lalla ae 
Lime, hydrated .......+.- ; nee ince error . ie tees <3 
Litharge, com., pwd., casks./b.  .0 21 MBSR we ace ater er Ib. : ine veeedb. 85 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy. . 3967 wi — Rage) tae = 70 75 Fer-Ox brand, f.o.b. New 
carbonate .......---+eee0- e> whe ‘ PRE Sete erccewc ere ve eon ed Castle, Pa er 02 
D2 ESS et Arata 1h, y a wae Ks . . J 
Accelerators, Organic — aa || Sibaecacrceaemtaanneaaaae 1b. Reber- RY EE lb. 08% 
—- ammonia ....- “3 : Antiscorch ne yeaa eines 0834 ” 
(Gili: 5 ee Ae ee eee Ib, Medium _........ Ib. 
Barak . IU wee ee eee eee eee a 85 
BLE Antisun Materials — Spanish ........... a 
Butene RRO UOZUNED .cc<'c. civ acisenieee 21 Ih. cua. Seawenuerisaea > 1 so 2.00 
Captax eG tata wise) 55:01 sca’ece- 410-8 ae a © ee SNS Sa ee Knees : - 
= Binders, Fibrous bape : ! , 
DBA Cotton flock, dark........ Ib. .08%4/ 10 gy A Ib. .04%/ 08 
Fameces i Bilas sran dna srs<s Ib, 50 / 88 oe a ee ae 
OTG 42 / 44% WOM eee scien im A / AG Po ee a or ae 06%/ .06: 
DPG 30 / .32% Rayon flock, white ........ = — Gace Ne. 2951; _ £64 063 
es snseees . 04%4/ 05 
Pe deer 22 Fron pee aK: — COOPER ais winccoa's aie lsics as “ee Titanium ovide, pure... -_ = 
ormaldehyde anili + A Colloidal Ingredients TE 5 cscknnsnibexs lb. 0634/07 
Grasselerator 808 ......... Ib. WRENN rood Seles rive esis ton 35.00 /60.00 Ree fe fe AGlaas wa eeaain paren Ib. 06%/ .07 
Ib. Sear 4 , 
833 oe see eee e eee ee Premier sulphur 2. 06:00 0: Ib. .23%4/ .30 Zine Oxide 
— ea Cate a 4 CAGE ORE. seo dead 1b, as .20 _ vel (lead free) ../b. .053 
Hexamethylenetetramine ae Colors a a 
Hydrone ....s.ccceccsves> 1b. : BLACK Renedhe ch Ib. 085% 0&% 
Lead oleate, No. 999. = 4 — POWRETED 6.6.0:0500:000:% a sy 3 c white eal (ihe. lb. 10% 
. OD BOD gags 0 0 010 31 o'e e050 o9:0:0 0. é % ireen label (lead 4 Pande: .053 
bb. Coesttiick (commercial)...1b. — .06 .08 Green seal, Anaconda, ... 10. 10934 10 
+ 40, BLUE Kadox, black label ...... Ih, 095% 097% 
. Ine toners Ih, 80 3.50 to oe «| +. ear | .08 54 NR7 
Ib. BiManh cocsie sade oer ss Ib. 3.50 Pedwlahel sec kaso0s% s Ib. .07%/ 07% 
. 80 / SS ok ARE eae Pe oe | eae fF Be Lehigh (leaded) ......../ lb. 05% ‘05! 
Ib. LO See 1b Sef. <30 Red label (lead free) ../b.  .0534 
: BROWN Red seal, Anaconda ..../b. .0854/ .09% 
. BEG BAHIGE «nas cose eee wees Ib. Selected (lead free) ..../b.  .0534/ .06 
“ TR igs. i vis salen Th, EN See | Special (lead free) ....../b. .0534/  .0¢ 
a Ga Sienna. Italian. raw, pwd..Jb. .04%/ 11 oo Peg oes — 05% 4 ¥4 
. . J2 erling COGCG) .. sees y. .O8T4 053 
"90 / 7S ore illiant ede se hel arcs <I lb. 3.50 Se tag — tees Ib. .05%4/ 10534 
: Heese MENG, son scssclenwigicise Ib. .23 / 25% . (bbls.) ....... Ib. 1234 , 
. * conda .../h - q I 
Cc White seal. Anaconda Ih, 10%/ 11% 
No. “1b. —" eS emesenene = 26 / 27% XX Cleaditree ib 053% / ze 
Tensilac BOP caiaiscniswrs wee lb, = 40 / 42% Bee estes trivevci sicieoigis o giee a "green (lead free)... Jb. 105347" .06 
Co. oe errr Ib. pmsl yO ee ae ae = 1 a 2 < red (lead free). vi an 05 06 
Thiocarbanilid eibjoiers sieters's oofb. 28 | 27 Light i ae Vlog zine sulphide (bbls.) Jb. 13 
Thionex SR Seer Oo aq YELLOW 
: aime ge ink tb. Cadmium sulphide ........ Ib. Cadmium sulphide ection “BEL 98 
wee <*** ES ate b. PAGO IBRE oa os s.0:8:0:0:019:038 Ib. 50 POM Oe 6 oe clcee ces eine 
Triphenyl guanidine ae Zz 58 / .60 OPBaRe COMETS oie c.6.6:6:0:0:5:0:0 Ib. .40 / 1.60 NI aon ost aren ahaha Gre Ib. 1.50 
| ual iet ee Ib. ORCHID Be sronzagiooneres cans Ib. 1 12 
Ce ae .. 1b. 3.00 Orchid: toners) ..5<23.065. Ib. 1.50 / 2.00 a domestic .......... Ib. .0138/ 02% 
NNER 5c. Séowdaeioas 1b. PINK ellow toners .........+.. Ib. 2.50 
4), Ge eee Ib. Pi IGRCA) <0 asd oxes cere Ib. 1.50 / 4.00 Deodorant 
_ ctseceveceeesrenees i. PURPLE = I iin Heenan Ib. 
Acids ermanent .....-eseeeeees : A : s 
Acetic 28% (bbls.)...100 Ibs. 2.65 / 2.90 Purple toners ..........5.. Ib, 60 / 2.0¢ Factice—See Rubber Substitutes 
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Fillers, Inert 





Ashestine ...cccscccsccesee ton$15.00 /$16.00 
Barytes, white, _— iooee ton 33.01 35.00 
off color, GE. csccceses ton 
Foam “an (f.0.b. St. 
BRUISE) occccesscscase ton 23.00 
Blane fixe, dr precif ton 70.00 /75.00 
| EET eee ton 42.50 /45.00 
Infusorial earth ......... ton 35.00 /47.00 
— eS eae ton 30.00 /60.00 
B -sscessksnnabanre ton 40.00 /70.00 
sink white, extra light.ton 60.00 /80.00 
PT in icebenseren enue ton 45.00 /55.00 
Whiting 
Chalk, imported -100 _ es / £50 
Precipitated ROR Fe .03%4/ .04 
SS eae 100 ibe 1.00 
Paris white, English 
CiMMeme 22.000. 100 Jbs. 1.75 
DN iss cos abn sawn ton 
a ee ton 20.00 
Fillers for Pliability ‘ 
ne caked cawesoueeun Ib. 02%4/ .06 
Pe Pe Ib. 
Thermax hebrew hae lb. 
DEK tcc tGs chal sce ene e Ib. 02 05 
Finishes 
Mica, amber .......ccce0- .04 
Starch, corn, pwd 100 lbs. 2.34 2.54 
DUES bncnnsssevcsecee Ib. .07 
Tale, dusting ... ton 20.00 /25.00 
TO noses dacs ee naoee Ib. .0234 
Pete B. ccncecsseveace ton 
Inflating Material 
Sponge paste ......cceses 1b. .30 
Mineral Rubber 
Genasco (fact’y) .......¢- ton 40.00 /42.00 
Gilsonite (fact’y) ......+.- ton 37.34 39.65 
Granulated M. R. ......- ton 
Hydrocarbon, hard ....... ton 
Parmr Grade 1 .....00 ton 23.00 /28.00 
OS arr .ton 23.00 /28.00 
Mold Lubricants 
REMOE .nsneessencneeeses 1b. " 
Soapbark (cut) .....-.+6- Ib. .06%/ .07 
DDN. 4< cnasncconsnes ton 15.00 /20.00 
Oils 
Castor, Dhewn. «.s.0s0008 Ib. 11% 
Poppy seed oil ........6. gal. 1.60 
Red oil, distilled (bbls.).. .Jb. .06%/ .07% 
Protective Colloids 
Bentonite (dispersion edd 1b. 02% 
Casein, domestic ..... lb. 05 / .06 
Reenforcers 
Aluminum flake ......... ton 21.85 24.50 
Carbon Black 
Aerfloted arrow black .../b 02% 
Century (works, c. 1.) ..Jb. 02% 
Certified, Cabot, c. 1., 
f. o. b. works, bags...Jb. 02% 
c. 1, f. 0. b. works, 
ee err ee ; 04% 
l.c. L, f. o. b. works. . .Jb. 05% 
Disperso (works, c. 1. +) Ib. 02% 
Dixie brand ..... eS 023%4/ «07 
Elastex ... oD 03% 08 
Gastex (f. 0. b. fact'y). Ib. 02%4/ .06 
Kosmos brand .... lb. 02% 7 
eee Se eee Ib. 03 / .05 
Ordinary (compressed or 
uncompressed ) Ib 02% 07 
Clays 
DD bis e occas es 100 r-eaee 
Blue Ridge, dark ton bg 
Pe cistesehans ton 7.50 
Lo ree ton 
TOMES 6366050000 couende Ib. 
Langford ...... ton 
Lexo (works) ton 
Sess  akeds cb vateeae ton 
eae ton 8.00 
Paar. ton 7.50 
oo? Mo. 7.» ton 8.00 
, dark \cces ie Cae 
Gine. Rink OS Sere Ib. 19 / .24 
Rubber Substitutes or Factice 
DR ciccndscecesenee Ib, 15 
DEOL cbs ksbeasscenanee Ib. 06 / «2.08 
OS errr Ib. , a a | | 
ME. Loinoscasaasaeniesh Ib. 08 / 12% 
Softeners 
Burgundy pitch .........-. Ib. = .06 
PE cocssivuhenshoawie Ib. os 7 2 
Se sesechauan'se deepen ton 18.00 /80.00 
Palm oil (Witco) ........ Ib. 
PR: cisnéetnssaonee gal. 15 
Petrolatum, light amber.../b. .02%/ .02% 
Rosin oil, compounded ... .gal. 35 
Rubberseed, drums ....... Ib. 
OS Seen eae . ae 
BONO .sccos a 
en OE: cc sssccneesns gal. .13 
Solvents 
Benzol (90% drums) ....gal. .25 
Carbon bisulphide (drums). ./b 05%/ .12 
tetrachloride ...ccccccoes 06%/ .07 


Dip-Sol 
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United States Stocks, Imports, and Consumption 
ONSUMPTION of crude rubber by increased 2.6% above March, 1932, and 


manufacturers in the United States 
for April totaled 25,953 long tons as com- 
pared with 27,828 long tons for March, 


50.2% above the stocks of April 30, 1931. 
Crude rubber afloat for United States 
ports on April 30 is 40,387 long tons, 


1932, a decrease of 6.7%, according to which compares with 44,190 long tons 
The Rubber Manufacturers Association. afloat on March 31, 1932, and 42,525 long 
This organization reports imports of tons afloat on April 30, 1931. 
crude rubber for April to be 37,017 long 
tons, a decrease of 12.7% below March London and Liverpool Stocks 
and 20.6% under April a year ago. Tons __ 
Estimates for total domestic stocks of Ended London _ Liverpool 
" Week —_—_—_———_{ 
crude rubber on hand April 30 are 343,- Apr. 30 ...........000.. 61,850 61.480 
098 long tons, which compares’ with vm < Pare eee ee eae ies 61,411 61,674 
March 31 stocks of 334,566. April stocks Ser Par een ye ois ry Pt +4 
United States and World Statisties of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 
: Singapore World World 
United and Pro- Con- 
u.s U.S. U. S. U.S. King- Penang, duction sumption 
Net Con- Stocks Stocks dom Etc., (Net Esti- World 
Twelve Imports* sumption on Handt Afloatt Stockstt Stockstt Exports)t matedt Stockstt§ 
Months ons ons ons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
eee’ 411,962 358,415 72,510 51,238 50,074 26,443 614,778 533,915 149,026 
er 431,807 372,528 100,130 47,938 65,663 25,798 605,196 589,128 193,146 
1928 446,421 442,227 66,166 68,764 22,691 32,905 649,674 667,027 122,828 
1929 561,454 466,475 105,138 62,389 73,276 36,768 863,410 785,475 228,572 
1930 488,343 375,980 200,998 56,035 118,297 45,179 821,815 684,993 366,034 
ere 495,163 348,986 322,826 53,940 127,103 55,458 797,441 668,660 495,724 
1932 
{onuney . 31,298 27,962 322,860 42,234 125,276 59,836 63.627 50,480 507.962 
ebruary .. 30,546 30.012 322,117 51,728 125.958 56,684 59.871 $1,230 504,759 
March ..... 2,382 27,828 334,566 44,190 124,975 51,072 58,977 63,324 510,994 
April . 37,017 25,953 343,098 40,387 Sites paaews aeons eer er eeias 
: *Including liquid latex, but_not guayule. Stocks on hand the last of s month or year. tW. H 
Rickinson & Son’s figures. §Stocks at the 3 main centers, U. S. A., U , Singapore and Penang. 





Dryolene, No. 9 ...ccse0- gal. 
are gal. 
DMN Sinbcs4053040u%e gal. 
Solvent mceenell on. “gal: $0.26 
Stod-Sol . gal. 
SS rr gal, 
Turpentine. dest. distilled oy 37 = /$0.38 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Sees, Gin GD ..s0Kn050 Ib. 
Stearates 
DN: Soc cntcuacscur Ib. 
ee SST Ib. 
Magnesium .......... ae 
Dan sadsancnedeonoee Ib. .23 
DRIES: co ssnasendusee lb. .06%4/ .10 
ED = ana sid cis b-sdebia mn oe 6 Ib 06%/ .10 


Stearic acid, dbl. pres’d.. wb. ‘08 4 12 
Stabilizers for Latex 


eS err b .65 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Sulphur 
Chloride, drums ... ..lb. = .03%/ .04 
eS eae Ib. 
Cf on py Ib. 


(See also Colors—Antimony) 


Permalux 


Permalux is a new, non-discoloring anti- 
oxidant rated second only to Parazone in 
that important particular. Such discolora- 
tion as does appear when white stocks con- 
taining it are exposed to the sunlight is 
toward a light shade of pearl gray. There 
is no brownish or tan discoloration. It is 
well suited for use in light colored stocks 
since the very slight discoloration that it 
causes does not affect the hue of the color 
but merely darkens it slightly. 

Although it is not quite so effective as 
Neozone D and other well known anti- 
oxidants for use in dark colored stocks, 
Permalux is a more effective antioxidant 
than others of the non-discoloring group. 
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Cotton and Fabries 


AS THE planting season progresses, 

weather and crop news takes a more 
prominent place in the market. Thus, in 
the early part of May, outside influences 
like stocks and other commodity markets 
and the desultory action of Congress caused 
most fluctuations. Toward the end of the 
month, however, weather news came to the 
fore. It looked for a time as if heavy rains 
in Texas would damage the crop. Some re- 
planting of young cotton was necessary. 
In the East the opposite was true. Weather 
was dry for a long time, but sudden rains 
afforded the needed moisture. 

The crop as a whole progressed favor- 
ably in May, and the outlook now is for 
little change from last year’s crop when the 
first government report is published on 
July 10. 

Finished goods manufacturers have been 
in the doldrums. April sales were only 
50% of production, and printcloth manu- 
facturers did only about 36% of what they 
did in March, even though seasonal activity 
should increase at this time. The slow 
Spring has retarded the normal flow of 
seasonal goods. 

Exports, and the greater use of American 
cotton this year, are the bright spots in the 
picture. India, Japan, and China continue 
to take larger quantities than they did last 
year, and the Orient will probably be our 
best customer. 

With this year’s carryover of cotton 
amounting to about 12,765,000 bales in the 
face of a 5-year average of 5,326,000 bales, 
the importance that the size of the new 
crop will assume is apparent. 

It is too early to make any definite esti- 
mates as to the present crop, and until the 
crop advances further, little can be said as 
to the probable course of prices. 

Week ended April 30. Heavy liquidation 
that uncovered stop-loss orders and _initi- 





COTTON BEAR POINTS 


Crop is in good condition, although late. 

Acreage reduction will be small, with tobacco 

land being planted to cotton in the Carolinas. 

3. The spinning industry operated at 70.7% ca- 
pacity on a _ single-shift basis during April, 
against 90.1% in March, and 94.3% in April 
last year, 

4, Reductions in prices of cotton cloth have not 
stimulated demand. 

5. The 1932 carryover is put at 12,765,000 bales 

6 


ne 


against a 5-year average of 5,326,000 bales. 
Cotton cloth production during April was 10.1% 
less than in March. 

7. Sales of cotton cioth in April were 49.9% of 
production; shipments were 79% of prodnc- 
tion; stocks on hand increased 16.6%; and un- 
filled orders dropped 21.5%. 

8. Cotton consumed in the United States in April 

was 367,280 bales of lint against 488,655 in 

March, and 508,691 in April last year. This 

year’s April consumption set a new low record. 

Foreign mills are operating at low rates. 


oO 


COTTON BULL POINTS 


1. Liquidation was proposed by the Farm Board 
of 650,000 bales of cotton. 

2. Inadequate fertilization and hasty preparation 
of the soil may produce a poor crop. 

3. Exports for the season are about 7.721.000 bales 
against 6,179,000 last year and 6,309,000 in 
1930 


4. Forwardings to mills of the world total 11.- 
588,000 bales this year, against 9,345,000 last 
year, and 11,425,000 in 1930. 

5. Plan for a jute tariff advocated by American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association would in- 
crease consumption of cotton by a million bales 
or more, it is claimed. 

€. Cotton mills are curtailing output heavily to 
meet demand. 

7. The Orient continues to take cotton in large 
amounts, 

8. World consumption of American cotton is gain- 
ing. 

©, Growing demand for a balanced budget may 
induce favorable action by Congress. 





ated hedge selling depressed cotton prices t 
such an extent that the July contract at 
5.61¢ was 174 points, or $8.70 a bale below 
the high price set in February. A generous 
rainfall in the Southwest. breaking the 
drought there, also broke prices. Then the 
growing belief that the recent curtailment 
agreed to by southern spinners was not 


drastic enough added to the decline, as did 
the apprehension over what the Farm 
Board intended to do about the surplus 
stock it is holding, after its holding agree- 
ment expires at the end of the season. 

At the close on Saturday prices were 
from 48 to 55 points lower than on the 
previous Saturday. May closed at 5.47¢ 
against 5.95¢; July 5.63 against 6.14; Octo- 
ber 5.86 against 6.38; December 6.00 
against 6.55; January 6.08 against 6.62; and 
March 6.23 against 6.78. 

A Farm Board Meeting in Washington 
during the week gave rise to reports that 
liquidation of the Board’s stocks was con- 
templated. The original agreement to hold 
stocks until July 31, 1932, was to be ex- 
tended if a sufficient cut in acreage were 
made. Apparently the reduction in acre- 
age did not suit the Board: so it is now 
considering ways and means to dispose of 
its large holdings. 

Altogether almost 7,000,000 
cotton are being held from the market. 
The Board itself holds 1,300,000 bales of 
the 1929-30 crop; cooperatives 2.000.000 to 
2.300,000 bales; and bankers some 3,500,000 
bales. In addition a sizable quantity is 
being held by growers who believe that 
present prices do not show intrinsic values. 

Plans have already been proposed, and 
opposed, for selling cotton abroad by crea- 
ting a large credit fund of $100,000,000. 
I* the liquidation occurs, it will probably 
be gradual; but even at a slow rate it will 
probably determine cotton prices for the ex- 
tent of the liquidation period. 

Cotton cloth output in the last week de- 
clined sharply ; so commission houses were 
forced to shade prices. The New York 
Times’ index was 75.4 for the week ended 
April 23 against &7.3 for the preceding 
week and 93.8 for the same week last year. 

Meeting in Spartanburg, southern spin- 


bales of 





Drills Cents 
ee ware eee ee yd. $0.08% 
HOTGOR GAP VOs. ais sic ckee cbeewsnce's 0434 
RE Cc G2. |: 103 
DE on osu secs easaneene O85 
RANG eNO, 508 cv slice ais Semana. 07% 
ere re re ee 083 

Ducks 
Seanch 20096. T8, B oc cs k ccc yd. 08% 
oe ee, Se See 11% 
Fie OC UO S 9s. Ds: Miss ae:05 00s 0-00 ee0'o30 15% 
TOME NOMIOMIE | Sigs divas eerese eal eea ee 17% 
(AS OS [a TE a a ae 1734 

MECHANICAL 
Ne lb. me Ys 

TENNIS 
Sete: SONAL Qi s.n00s cv eeneaa's yd AZ 

Hollands 

RED SEAL 
1 So SERA pete Panera Panny yo ere yd | 
Wa ae etegis as anit Seah woe eee kame 11% 
MPMI GTA As ores are eal Gai ae were eeare 17% 

GOLD SEAL 


RE NO Pio a as cane wae ue eee yd. .14 


New York Quotations 
May 25, 1932 


Tire Fabrics Cents 
BUILDER 
17% oz. 60” 23/11 ply Karded 
1 CA EE SES eR ORE renege $0.23 
17% oz. 60” 10/5 ply Karded 
ME de ap ee ws ee oe ee b 21 
CHAFER 
14 07. 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
it 23 


eeler 
9% oz. 60” 20/4 ply Karded 


PR = Sood ia Ack is aia 0 eid evs tSioe il 25 
9% oz. 60” 10/2 ply Karded 
CO PRETO EE EET lb. 21 
CORD FABRICS 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 17s” cotton../b. .22 
23/4/3 Karded peeler, 1745” cotton. ./b. 25 
15/3/3 Karded peeler, 1/5” cotton. ./b. 21 
13/3/3 Karded peeler, 175” cotton. ./b. .20 
7/2/2 Karded peeler, 17s” cotton. ./b. .20 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 144” cotton. ./b. .28 
23/5/3 Karded Egyptian, Egyptian 
MOET CIOUN i006 h 04.0: 050208085 Ib, 36 
23/5/3 Combed Egyptian..........Jb. 41 
LENO BREAKER 
8% oz. and 10% oz. 60” Karded 
POOR awtasdonesaseeeerer eyes lb. ae 


Osnaburgs Cents 
Ot. 3:39-96. .bcds ciaas 0.06% 
oe Serre ae P 064 
40-in. 3.00-yd. ..... Are en ee O53 
40-in. 10-oz. part waste.......... 10 
ae eee eee 7 
of Se a Eee OS® 

Raincoat Fabrics 

COTTON 
Sombazine 64 x 6C.......... R14 
Bombazine 60 x 48........ Cxeartd 7% 
gi Se ae | were hatearers 0734 
Plaids 48 x 48. ....6<.. Ses Sera 07% 
Surface prints 64 x 60.......... 08% 
Surface prints 60 x 48..... cae wiht 08% 
Print cloth, 38%-in., 64 x 60..... 03% 
Print cloth, 38%-in., 60 x 48.... 03 

SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
POU CSO G15": Sea 5 
ae ae Nee 0 See 044g 
CTE Se Se 3. Se cee 05% 
56 x 60, 3.60-yd....... 0434 
ae ie Se ot , SRR Wenn ere? 0334 
ae ae ee eo, rr 033% 

SHEETINGS, 36-INCH 
ee eS re ya 03 
GARAGE ERGs acc kineeseaawes 02% 
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ners discussed curtailing output for 2 weeks 
in each of the next 3 months instead of the 
one week first agreed upon. Even if this 
attempt is not successful, individual mills 
will be forced to cut output because of the 
lack of new orders. 

From these figures it can be understood 
why the Farm Board is being criticized as 
being responsible for larger plantings 
through its stabilization efforts. The feel- 
ing against the Board was expressed this 
week by C. T. Revere, when he said that, 
“No one will be convinced of Congressional 
sincerity in the matter of economy so long 
as the Farm Board exists.” 

Week ended May 7. The gain of 21 to 
27 points registered in the cotton market 
came principally in the latter half of the 
week. Until the President called for an 
immediate balancing of the budget and 
scored the “locust swarm of lobbyists,” the 
market had been depressed by the disap- 
pointing news at Washington. 

As C. T. Revere, expert on cotton with 
Munds, Winslow & Potter, states, “We be- 
lieve that we are supported by a public 
opinion that is fast growing to unanimity, 
that the chief element in the destruction of 
confidence has been the attitude, as well as 
the acts, of the United States Congress ... 
So far as Congress is concerned, there must 
be a return to sanity and a patriotic de- 
votion to national welfare... . 

“We repeat: We do not need inflation. 
We need credit. We need contidence to 
make credit function. We need leadership 
to aid in the restoration of confidence.” 

Evidence was given by Carl Williams, of 
the Federal Farm Board, that the proposal 
to dispose of half the holdings of the Board 
was received favorably throughout the 
world when he declared, “The trade of the 
world took the statement as showing a con- 
structive program and as indicating that 
the Board has the interest of the trade in 
mind as well as that of the producers.” 

The March consumption report of the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service was 
that takings of American cotton were 
larger than in any other month since Jan- 
uary, 1930. The total was 1,157,000 bales, 
against 1,066,000 consumed in February, 
and 979,000 in March of last year. In the 
8 months to the end of March, consumption 
was 8,373,000 bales against 7,254,000 bales 
in the same period of the preceding season. 


Rain has fallen on most of the cotton 
belt area, but the weekly report showed 
cold temperatures in some places. Fer- 


tilizer sales from December 1 to April 30 
were 1,739,000 short tons, against 2,980,000 
last season, and 4,296,000, 2 seasons ago. 

May closed the week at 5.74 against 5.47 
the ‘previous week; July 5.84 against 5.63; 
October 6.07 against 5.86; December 6.22 
against 6.00; January 6.31 against 6.08; and 
March 6.47 against 6.23. 

Week ended May 14. Good weather, 
weakness in securities and other commodi- 
ties, and doubt as to events at Washing- 
ton erased the gains scored last week in the 
cotton market. Over the last week-end, 
after traders had a chance to digest the 
news, a selling tendency made itself evident. 

Prices lost 22 to 24 points for the whole 
week, most of it on Monday when prices 
were down 17 to 20 points. At the close on 
Saturday, May 14, May sold at 5.51¢ 


against 5.74¢ at the end of the previous 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 


COTTON 
‘Week Ended Cents per Pound 
NS EEE Pe ee Ee Pere ree 6.03 
DLE cccLsersccnese caesar Seekers cess 5.77 
EE. S CeusadGeuce ce ie eoes eutn cones 5,69 
PEM OEE gb cokes noe vereccanucheesesounes 5.81 





week; July 5.59 against 5.84; October 5.84 
against 6.07; December 5.99 against 6.22; 
January 6.06 against 6.31; and March 6.22 
against 6.47. 

Rain fell in the cotton belt. But work in 
Texas and Oklahoma is about 2 weeks be- 
hind, with some fields becoming grassy. 
The International Statistical Bureau, Inc., 
estimated a 7% reduction in acreage. At 
the same time the Bureau said that weevil 
damage may be greater, and fertilizer sales 
may fall 40%. 

Activity in the cotton cloth mills turned 
upward after sharp curtailment. For the 
week ended May 7 The Herald Tribune 
index was 79.8 against 57.5 for the week 
before and 93.9 for the same week in 1931. 

The Census Bureau revealed that cotton 
consumed during April was only 367,280 
bales of lint and 50,936 bales of linters, 
compared with 488,655 and 54,229 in March 
this year, and 508,691 and 67,415 in April 
last year. Exports in April were 544,563 
bales of lint against 927,127 in March and 
391,871 in April, 1931. Cotton spindles 
active during April numbered 23,409,246 
against 24,818,008 in March, 1932, and 26,- 
668,536 in April, 1931. 

Foreign conditions were revealed in the 
New York Cotton Exchange report as fol- 
lows: “Germany and France say that yarn 
and cloth sales have been running below 
output; Italian mills are about moving pro- 
duction; Belgian mills reduced operation, 
running 30%; Czechoslovakian mills cur- 
tailing more extensively . . . Japanse mills 

running 70% ... China used about 
70,000 bales of American cotton in April 
against 54,000 in March and 37,000 in Feb- 
ruary. They used 625,000 bales this season 
to end of April against 255,000 bales last 
season.” 

Week ended May 21. The weather map 
had much to do with price movements the 
past week. On Monday, with a report of 
heavy rains in Texas and lack of rain in 
the Southeast, the market climbed about 20 
points. The next day, however, liquidation 
and southern selling nipped most of the 


gain. Late in the week weather conditions 
were reversed, with rain falling in the 
Southeast, and clear weather in Texas. 


Week-end prices were off slightly. 

The general condition of the crop is 
good although it is about 2 weeks behind 
in some parts because of cool nights. The 
weevils are coming out here and there, and 
if there is much rainy weather, they will 
spread rapidly. Farmers are tied up for 
cash and will probably spend little money 
for poison to fight the pest. It is also 
reported that in the Carolinas a good deal 
of tobacco land has been converted into 
cotton. Thus the original estimates as to 
acreage may have to be revised upward. 

Second in importance to the weather 
news this week were the actions of Con- 
The formation of a committee of 
12 prominent men by the Federal Reserve 
Board of New York to study ways and 


gress. 


India Rubber World 


means of giving the credit expansion efforts 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. greater 
effect were interpreted favorably. The en- 
larged credit opportunities which the Board 
has been making available have not been 
utilized; so the Committee will try to find 
ways to induce industry to use this credit. 

The low rate of activity in the cloth in- 
dustry was emphasized by the production 
statistics for April. Production in April 
was 10.1% less than in March, with the 
output totaling 205,089,000 yards. Sales 
were 102,307,000 yards, or 49.9% of pro- 
duction. Shipments were 162,104,000 yards, 
equal to 79% of production. 

Stocks on hand increased 16.6% during 
the month, amounting to 302,216,000 yards, 
about 4% larger than at the beginning of 
the year. Unfilled orders dropped 21.5%, 
and orders on hand on April 30, 1932, 
amounted to 218,366,000 yards. 

The Department of Agriculture gave the 
final figure for the 1931 crop as 17,096,000 
bales, or 1% above the December figure of 
16,918,000 bales. 

At the convention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association in Atlanta, Ga., 
Cason J. Callaway advocated a tariff on 
jute as a means of increasing consumption 
of cotton by 1,000,000 or more bales. 

“If the great mass of people could be 
awakened to what it would mean, directly 
or indirectly,” he said, “to open up this new 
outlet for over a million bales of cotton and 
to put thousands of workers on jobs making 
cotton yarns and cloths to replace this jute, 
I believe there would spring into action an 
irresistible demand for an adequate 
tariff on jute and jute products.” 

Cotton prices for the week gained from 
13 to 20 points. May closed at 5.70¢ 
against 5.51 the week before; July 5.75 
against 5.59; October 5.99 against 5.84; De- 
cember 6.12 against 5.99; and March 6.35 
against 6.22. 

Because of the lower Liverpool cables the 
early market was slightly lower on Monday, 
May 23, but later rallied on better demand. 
Advances in wheat, better security: prices, 
and rain in the East stiffened prices. May 
closed at 5.78; July 5.82; October 6.05; and 
January 6.26. 

The spot market on May 24 and 25 was 
unchanged. Middlings closed at 5.75¢. 
Futures closed as follows: June 5.58; 
July 5.67; August 5.75; September 5.83; 
October 5.91; November 5.97; December 
6.04; January 6.12; February 6.19; March 
6.27; April 6.34; and May 6.41. 


Cotton Fabrics 

Ducks, DRILLS, AND OsNaABuRGS. The 
market is dragging on the bottom, and 
prices are lower. The outlook is encour- 
aging only in so far as jobbers and deal- 
ers have no stocks on hand but are forced 
to maintain supplies to meet daily needs 
of their trade. 

Ratncoat Fasrics. Manufacturers are 
beginning to purchase materials in small 
quantities, and it is anticipated that they 
will shortly begin on full production. 

SHEETING. The market is inactive and 
without interest. Prices are uniform for 
nearly all deliveries. 

TirE Fasrics. Tire fabrics are not 
selling in quantity because of the gen- 
erally prevailing slackness of tire produc- 
tion. Fabric prices are reported nominal. 
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Rubber Scrap 


THE objection of unseasonable weather 

was removed last month; still collec- 
tions showed no improvement. Activities 
are almost at a standstill, with prices ri- 
diculously low. 

So low, in fact, are prices that Chicago 
collectors have protested. Junk dealers 
there have practically stopped collections. 
At the prevailing prices a day’s work 
would net them no more than $1; so 
they have ceased making the rounds. 

The proposed import tax of 5¢ on crude 
rubber made things look interesting for a 
while, but when Congress deleted the tax, 
the scrap market settled into its old rut. 

Boots AND SHoks. The “strike” of the 
junk dealers hit collections of this class 
hard. For with a rate of 75¢ a 100 Ibs. 
dealers are loath to make collections. 


INNER TUBES. Probably because red 
tubes are so hard to find and_ because 
those who want these tubes never get 


enough of them, activity in this grade is 
very good. Both domestic and foreign 
buyers bid for the limited number of red 
tubes that appear, with a continuing un- 
satisfied demand. Prices on reds did not 
yield. Gray tubes had a fair demand, but 
the cali for floating tubes gradually is 
getting less and less. These 2 grades 
sold off slightly. 

Tires. A poor business was done in 
tires. Mixed beads dropped 50¢, as did 
beadless and carcasses. Peelings realized 
probably the majority of the tire busi- 
ness; so prices held firm. 

MECHANICALS. Not a price change was 
registered in mechanicals, not because of 
good business. but because of neglect. 
Trade was dull. 

Harp Rvuspser. For the second month 
hard rubber prices did not change. De- 
mand was fair, but not good enough to 
warrant better prices for some time. 

The same kind of a market will prob- 
ably prevail until business all around gets 
better. The immediate outlook is for the 
same dull market to continue. 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills 
May 25, 1932 


Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots and shoes, black. . 100 Jb. $0.75/$1.00 
Colored Se ais si % 100 ?b. 625 /.75 
Untrimmed arctics.....100 Jb. 50 
Inner Tubes 
No. Lo i ee Ib. 03 /.03% 
No. 3 compound ........ Ib. .011%4/.01% 
a ae Ib. :015%/.0134 
be Ib. .0114/.01.30 
Tires 
Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 
_. eer ton 750/ 7.75 
ane ton 11.00/11.75 
Auto tire carcass ...... ton 11.50/11.75 
Black auto peelings ....ton 19.00/19.50 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck.....ton 24.00/26.00 
Light gravity ton 29.00/31.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap ...... Ib. .0054/.00% 
Hose, air brake I 7.50/ 8.00 
Garden, rubber covered Ib. 0034/.00% 
Steam and water, soft... .Ib. 0034/.00% 
ee - er Ib. 01%/.01% 
No. 2 red . lb. .01 /.01% 
White druggists’ "sundries. Ib. .01%4/.01% 
Mechanical ........... Ib. .003%4/.00% 


Hard Rubber 


No. 1 hard rubber .071%4/.07% 
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Reelaimed Rubber 






























































1929 1930 ~ 1931 
gah Kr “ro 
5° PP NR AN ae 
6 ' ti 
= |i = Production pl? oY 
2 1Sf j am ‘ Productio On, 
5 | f Consumption “a Be S 
19) 3 19} iia r 
= I) ; Se. r a 
3 71 7 “ Ee 
Ge 6! 6 Reclaim Prices. | . = 
&sj st ye re 
2) NDIA RUBBER WORLD| LOT Cis Sy 
o es) 
340 BULL Sete Pera ENTREE ars —-4 3 
SSESISPIFST ESS SSTSSISSELRERSSISATISER 
Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Price of Tire Reclaim 
United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 
Consumption United 
; ent States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
1925 132,930 137,105 35.6 13,203 4,571 
PIN oe oi oo via oo 4 a eae see 180.582 164,500 45.9 23,218 5,391 
UM earner eine freee me ae a 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 8,540 
FG as aan Sas sip ers Sa 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 9,577 
erry acea er aor ea 219,057 224,253 47.9 27,464 12,721 
oi RINE SESSA eerie aera oe tae 157,967 153,497 41.5 24,008 9,468 
1931 132,462 125,001 35.7 19,257 6,971 
1932 
RNa.) c2/- ods <> ere toe roi wienexs 8,753 8,440 30.2 18,712 475 
Pemeuaty ...... 8,731 8,332 27.6 18,659 484 
MME cuss ciniae sees sb on enemies 8,613 7.420 26.7 19,726 476 
7. ee eee ene 5.555 5,561 21.4 21.525 ie 


*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 


Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


LTHOUGH reclaim production and 

consumption dropped sharply in April, 
the decline was no greater than that ex- 
perienced by the rubber industry as a 
whole. Tire and automobile consumption, 
especially, is far behind that of last year, 
and reclaimers must bear their share of 
the loss. 

Production, at 5,555 tons, was close to 
the consumption figure of 5,561 tons, but 
compares with production of 8,613 tons in 
March, and consumption of 7,420 tons in 
March. 

The ratio of reclaimed used to crude 
was 21.4%, a new low, as compared with 
a ratio of 26.7% in the previous month. 
Stocks on hand jumped to 21,525 tons, 
from 19,726 tons in March. 

The lessened demand has put manufac- 
turers in a waiting position. Orders are 
filled as they come up, and production in 
most cases is being measured to the de- 
mand. It is a significant fact, too, that 
the reclaim manufactured now is of top- 
notch quality and uniformity. Manufac- 
turers are building for the time when 
more normal conditions will prevail, and 
by giving good quality are establishing 
much valuable good will. 

More than ever are the inherent quali- 
ties of reclaim being stressed. Price is 
not the main factor, since reclaim is now 
more expensive than crude, but rather the 
mechanical economies possible through 
better mixing, dispersing, tubing, finish- 
ing, and curing are helping reclaimers bid 
for the little business available. 


A few specialty manufacturers are do- 
ing a good business, molded hose manu- 
facturers are doing about the best, with 
rubber heels and mechanical goods close 
behind. Some of the smaller factories are 
operating on full schedule, but the number 
is limited. The shoe business has held up 
remarkably well in the last year or so, 
and reclaiming of heels has kept pace 
with the larger activity. 

Prices were shaded %4¢ on shoe grades 


and No. 2 tires; otherwise prices were 
the same as those last month. Quotations 
are dragging along the bottom, and 
changes are few. 
New York Quotations 
May 25, 1932 

‘ Spec. 
High Tensile Grav. Cents 

Super-reclaim, black 1.20 5 5% 

red . 1.20 5 /5% 

Auto Tire 

WOON, Pir bog Uys seb eeds 1.21 3344/4 

Black selected tires..... 1.18 4 /4% 

Date f8¥ <.ccc'eses 1.35 5 /5% 

White 1.40 5'14/5% 
Shoe 

Unwashed .....0<. svew TAG 4345/5 

WROMNERD ecco sues > axe 1.50 514/5¥% 
Tube 

NINE ES eae ciate sok 1.00 6% 

ON Mats tia ahrakiva th, 3 4 dM bib ack 1.10 444/4% 
Truck Tire 

Truck tire, heavy gravity.. 1.55 5 /53 

Truck tire, light gravity 1 5'Y%4/5% 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends 1.60 3 /3% 
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a Trade Inquiries 


hat follow have already been 
eless they are of interest not 
needs of the trade, but be- 
that additional information 
those who read them. The 


fore glad to have those interested 














m 





Ni INQt RY 
1484 Manufacturers of molded rubber balls and 
novelties 






1485 Makers of liquid rubber sanitary dipped 
goods 
1486 Manufacturer of rubber ead. 


Manufacturer of sponge rubber in sheets. 

1488 Manufacturer of rubber stop signs 

1489 Manufacturer of tanners’ bolsters and ten 
sion aprons 

490 Manufacturer of heel washer applying ma 
chines 

1491 Manufacturer of rubber ice cube trays. 


Foreign Trade Circulars 


Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade 
information are now being published by the Rub- 
her Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Waslington, D. C. 

Spectra CIRCULARS 
British automobile casing exports, February, 
92? 


British footwear exports, February, 1932. 

German tire exports, February, 1932 

United States crude rubber reexports, 

March, 1932. 

3269 French tire exports, March and 
quarter, 1932. a 

3270 French footwear exports, March and first 
quarter, 1932. 

3271 Comparative exports of boots and shoes from 
United States, Canada, and United King 
dom, first quarter, 1932. 

3272 Comparative tire exports from the United 

States, Canada, United Kingdom, and 

France, first quarter, 1932 








Dividends 





Declared 








Stock of 
Rate ble fecor' 
$1.00 q. June 15 May 31 
$1.62 June 15 May 31 
June 1 May 15 
June 1 May 1¢ 
July 1 June 
Cor Tune 15 Ma 





Low and High New York Spot Prices in Cents Per Pound 


PLANTATIONS 
Thin latex crepe......ccceeececssevees 
» ked sheet é 
Pakas : 
Upriver ne 
Upper cho bal 
Figured to May 25, 1932 +Nominal. 


-May-——--——___— = = 
* 193 930 
5 4 8 +4, 14 
+8 67% 1334/14 
< R14 /R% 5 15 








U. 8. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1932 


. 











Atri- Ce 
I atex P Ss cans tr > 
an s 30,847 271 42 8 
Feb 30.04 144 
oe 4 4 
far 41.75 240 34 
pr ; 6.3 51¢ 111 
a. Gaews 
tons 139,031 1,483 637 92 
1931...tons 157.230 1.220 2,200 78 
tr ; T >. hho. 1 wt , y cs 
»mpiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Ass 


Mani- 


Ba- Miscel- 
lata laneous Waste 





53 731 50 
OR 689 ; 
65 734 25 
35 42 
‘ 41,243 251 2,595 75 
160,729 432 3.248 g 


ciation, Inc., statistics. 





Tire Production Statisties 


Pneuniatic Casings—A ll Types 


— 








Produc- Total 

tion Shipments 

1929 54.980,672 55,515,884 
1930 40,772,378 42,913,108 
| ee 38,992,220  40.048,552 

1932 
Jan. . 6,329,417 2,769,988 2.602.469 
Feb. 7.337.796 3,096,976 2,042,289 
Mar. 7,902,258 2,936,872 2,363,232 
‘ Inner Tubes— All Types 
=. eae aac eo, 
In Produc- Total 

ventory tion Shipments 

| See ee 10,245,365 55.062.886 56,473,303 
1930 ....... 7,999,477 41,936,029 43,952,139 
jl oe 6,337,570 38,666,376 40,017,175 

1932 

Jan. 6.175.055 2,718,508 2.803.369 
Feb. 7,007,567 3,056,988 2,182,405 
Mar. 7,558,177 2,801,602 2,148,899 


Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., figures 
1929, with the exception of gasoline consumption. 





Solid and Cushion Tires 








cy Produc- Total 

ventory tion Shipments 
Ls ee 122, 200 407,347 436,027 
PO scene 8 204,340 250,635 
1931 38,815 136,261 167,555 

1932 

Jan 37,327 8,522 9,488 
Feb 37,242 9.754 9.541 
Ma 36,811 8.796 9,205 


Cotton and Rubber Con- : 
sumption Casings, Tubes, Consumption 





Solid and Cushion Tires of Motor 

. Gasoline 

Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber (100%) 
Pounds Pounds Gallons 


1929 ... 208,824,653 598,994,708 14,748,552.000 
1930 ... 158,812,462 476,755,707 16,200,894,000 
1931 ... 151,143,715 456,615,428 16,941,750,000 


Jan. ... 12,156,282 36,850,171 1,112,370,000 
Feb. ... 12,518,243 39,472.356  1.071,840.000 
Mar. .. 11,292,363 36,202,474 1.236.942,000 


representing 80% of the industry since January, 





India Rubber World 


Piantation Crop Returns 
Summary of 454 Producing Companies 


Long Tons 





April, 1931 April, 1932 


Borneo 250 226 
ere ee ee 1,352 940 
India 568 47 
Malaya epee 8,568 9,927 
. I—Java.... 1,992 1,698 

B Dom. Cos....... 1.770 455 
fo: a eo eee 222 243 

. E. I.—Sumatra 1,534 1.63¢ 
ee: SPO. ACO. 6586s 656 608 
SE 6° ares ee 878 1,028 
Miscellaneous ......... 69 15 
RRR oics xe ees bss 14,333 14,489 


Issued May 10, 1932, by the | 
search Department. The Rubber 
sociation, Inc.. London, England. 








Foreign Trade Information 


‘or further information concerning the in- 

»s listed below address United States De- 

of Commerce, Bure 

Commerce, Room 7 
y 


N. 








uoof Forcign and 


Custom House, 











CoMMOoDITY UNTRY 
Gasoline hose .. France 
ires and rubber 
OT ere ee 
*+57,553 Medicinal supplies. . 7 
igoslavia 
WSF 578 MMB ea betSsc05 0% Zagr eb, 
; Yu via 
457,621 Tennis shoes : aban, 
Hungary 
757,649 Footwear, household i 
articles, and tech- 
nical goods ........ Warsaw. Poland 
MOMNE Beh o4a ese. .. Berlin, Germany 
Floor mats ...... Toronto, 5 





Crude rubber (smoked 
sheets) for making 






heels and bands ...Habana. Cuba 
7,695 V-type belting ..... Milan, Italy 
7,744 Balloons re »»«s Mad india 















6% ; belting. Leipzig. Germany 
.773 Tire self-v ulcanizing 
patches 








*Purchase. *Agency. 
tEither. 





and agency. 





British Malaya 


\n official cable from Singapore to t 
Information Agency, Malaya House. 
ross, London, S.W.1, England, 
ing figures for April, 1932: 


Malayan 
f Charing 
gives the follow- 






Rubber Exports 


Ocean Shipments from Singapore. Penang, Malacca, 
and Port Swettenham 





Latex 
Sheet Concentrated 
and Crepe Latex and 
Rubber Revertex 
To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom ...... 5.618 124 
United States ....... 21.537 71 
Continent of Europe.... 4,759 R8 
British possessions ..... 1,339 5 
eS eee eee 2.692 
Other countries Ee rae 437 
TOQUE... sst5en seus 36,382 288 


Rubber Imports 


Actual Imports by Land and Sea 


Dr Wet 

Rubbe Rubher 

From Tons Tons 
BOMRRITD, be ose scee sews ccasese 427 2,299 
Dutch Borneo . os ae 114 756 
Java and other Dutch Islands. 25 21 
Sa ee ae ee $51 8 
PSHE DOTMOD oc oss cccccsees 72 3 
— Pe eavschus esse ones eS 144 4 
BRUM betes heii ner elh s'oie co Oe 66 64 
F seni CSS 6 ree 155 26 
Other countries .........-.. 29 3 
BES Sec nceakwveuen eds 1,483 3.199 
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CHARLES 1. WILSON CO, Inc. 


99 Wall Street New York City 








Akron Office: 507 Second National Bldg. 
Telephone: Franklin 4185-4186 


Boston Representative: ERNEST JACOBY, 79 Milk St. 
Telephone: Liberty 8371 


California Representative: W. K. THOMPSON, 5153 Earl Drive, 
Box 681, La Canada, California Telephone: Pasadena LAurel 1031 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 


CRUDE 
RUBBER 


LIQUID LATEX 


NORMAL AND 
CONCENTRATED 


















Manufacturers’ inquiries solicited 
and will receive prompt attention 
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92 India Rubber World 
United States Statisties Rubber Questionnaire 
i 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber First Quarter. 1932* 
Lon g Tons 
Two Months Ended ae eae ae 
February, 1932 February, 1932 Inventory 
en ro = a. at Endot Produc- Ship- Con- 
UNMANUPACTURED—F ree Pounds Value Pounds Value Quarter tion ments sumption 
Crude rubber ....... 62,628,356 $2, 690, 250 ae 043,215 $6,077,755 RECLAIMED RUBBER 
Liquid latex .... bees 983,186 2,18 1 725,421 92,795 Reclomprrs Solely 15). ..45d00¢5 5,317 7,787 fi ere 
Jelutong or pontianak. ay 1,250,393 83 914 2/669.117 pity Manufacturers who also reclaim (19) 8,618 16,481 5,334 12,514 
Balata ....... oe ee 225,027 24,702 346,677 38,797 Other manufacturers (73).......+- oh ere 7,773 
Gutta percha ...... eee 2+ + 200 : 33,535 6,062 soi eee p ele 
Siak, scrap, and reclaimed 491,413 5,131 939,886 10,987 PROS - Sak ae sas ahaha eurek 16,449 24,268 0,287 
Petals os. s0s-sicess CSSIEIS 57,179 142,757,851 $6,392,706 a eer 
Chicle, crude ou Free 766.086 $334,651 980,406 $431,574 ee 
* ee, f ; Due on 
Manvuracturep—Dutiable Ds . Inventory Consumption Contract 
Tires . number 543 $1,744 1,483 $6,894 Scrap RUBBER 
Other rubber manufactures 47,416 bn teas 96,027 SCIRDMPTE: EGICIT 915) os 5056s ess Sau 18,796 6,980 
er ov ee Manufacturers who also reclaim (17) 33,336 pry | 
: ‘ 0 : 0 ‘ Koes 3; ; 
Totals Fos he 86s te ‘ $49,16 tad $102,921 Other maniitacturers: (9). <.....60605.0.00%0- 1S DP oeshees iene 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise ME ccantcnasatiiecauencvncesas 52,325 14,317 
RuBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Crude rubber .......... _. $442,447 $225,858 8,013,275 $411,324 Tons of Rubber Consumed in Rubber Products and Total 
38.207 3.342 255 c r ° 
Balata .. rare 38,207 13,342 44,25: 14,404 Sales Value of Shipments 
Gutta percha, rubber substi- oe ae Ste a : 
tutes, and scrap.... 455 250 505 295 Crude To tal Sales Value 
Rubber manufactures om owes 611 ae 703 Rubber »f Shipments of 
eens = ere Propucts Consumed Se ufactured 
Totals Pe lcw ina eee sete $240,061 totes $426,726 Tires and Tire Sundries Long Tons Rubber Products 
” : Automobile and motor truck pneumatic casings.. 53,183 $52,691,000 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise Automobile and motor truck pneumatic tubes.... 9.145 6.937000 
. Motorcycle tires (casings and tubes)............ 51 87,000 
‘BBE : sUFACTURES . ane 
- a aw AND MANUFAC sno its $54.208 2.150.087 800047 Bicycle tires (single tubes, casings, and tubes).. 229 391,000 
eclaime ee oy JO, 7 ye Soa tel eld aah d Tilt Airplane casings and tubes..................2- 12 35,000 ' 
9 ogg bile cl h _— ae See 177,549 Peta AN RAUB NON RATES 5.6 <.255.0 69 2S obese Kaos s 511 808.000 
Rubberized automobile clot : Ail other solid tires 69 159,000 | 
aie > 760 - Rae Sasa oa ae 6 
$q 34,199 12,760 84,648 31,401 Tire sundries and repair materials............. 759 2.306.000 : 
Other rubberized piece Ren See S 7 E>. ae 
and hospital sheeting sg. vd 54,880 17,419 109,000 35,000 AN NERT eG GMwe arB Rhee oo Wed yg a 63.959 363.414.000 j 
€ 
Footwear tt ? " ae ss Other Rubber Products t 
Boots Pairs 5,413 15,483 33,089 74,504 Mechanical sitbber <g00d8 oc. ..:6.04.4.¢o0000 decd ss 4,142 $12,379,000 c 
NES os one teats pairs 11,637 5,293 27,384 BDFOVS BBE Bnd (SHOES. | oo. o655 oc od Saeki 2,615 7.660.000 
Canvas shoes with rubber ie mn as Insulated wire and insulating compounds .... 761 * 2,766,000 
soles pairs 25,453 16,275 44,493 27,934 Druggists’ sundries, medical and surgical rubber 
EE loz. pairs 1,912 4,179 4,912 10,295 SN EIT oo ere, San 2 cine ene 1.452.000 
Heels : doz. pairs 28,260 18,609 61,499 39,938 SEMNONeTS TeINEr BUOES 6.046.655 <%s00ses ec ccee 
Water bottles and fountain : ss ies c EAS re: 2 [Re a oie nn ne oe io 
SYTINGES ....e+++ee number 14,233 5,380 77 aes ce Rubber PUREE Ss Pre oon Fer Mee ity a ie 
Gloves - ... doz. pairs 2,920 ROH 7,002 bys PMRONMNS -TRNEUS) opm oso sso boas seu h swan sans 
Other drugg ists’ sundries wires 20°48 m0 83 53.494 Oier TeDberived Fabris ....06 6s ck ceccsewceses 
Balloons ae gross 41,52 30,481 70,831 53, = se oa ie 
allo 2'422 4,248 Hard rubber BOOED 5 aie 6 05. $0 6 6 gc 66 we wE WS 6 w-6.0c9 
Toys and balls seee einae 4.856 oy I eS RCS eee os ey eres 
Bathing caps .... doz. 6,943 4,85 ' 1 fl y 
a £ I 8044 54.935 17.052 eo: AR ESE Seg Sage 
Bands ....... see °° 12°] 25 47°729 28°7R6 Sporting goods. toys, and novelties............. 49 ,000 
— rs ate "Scar estes gs ‘ Miscellaneous, not included in any of the above 
ard rubber goods —_ ee “ate ems 365 2 770 ( ) ast 
pacrscrat goods 66,947 11,987 179,837 23,890 oe SE Sere ener eat a es eae he fe a ee ee eee 1,365 = .770.06 0 ’ 
Other goods . 10,950 18,192 RIES ses ob 5 ee sabes Abid sooo eeee se aaws 14,525 $38.041.000 
Tires Grand totals—all products................. 78,484 $101,455,000 
Trucks and bus casings, a = ase A _ . 
number 16,237 280.604 32,730 537,231 Inventory of Rubber in the United States and Afloat 
automobile casings, ne 
ae ae “gumber 58,582 473,153 109,553 862,811 Long Tons 
Tubes, auto... number 43,126 51,264 96.165 112,050 -_— _- —— ——- — —---—\ 
Other casings and tubes, ae Ae apie 8.01 On Hanp P bantation Para All ( thers Totals 
number sings — iadaie S019 « Manulacturers ..........2+-4. 236,575 2,164 184 238,923 
Solid tires for automobiles : ra i 7 I ters and dealers .......... 58,13( 692 219 59,0 
Re cactet take aneer 1,189 30,917 woh 820 47.284 im? ters and dealer ie ——— ei 
1151963 75 7 - ae : a ae 
Other so lid tires . 115,963 14,752 299,374 56,268 Potes On HANG «65566204465 294,705 2,856 403 297,964 
s s and repair mz 0 
Tire sundries and rey 4 en 45.364 ane 82.248 AFLOAT ae ; 
terials .. < 5 oie . = 4503 13.389 136.143 31.544 BEM ONORACUASEETS 5 «5 ns io.0 5 6b o-5 0/8 .. oT ae 9.042 
Rubber and friction tape ae 19°1 66 563 630 111.778 Importers and dealers........... 35,576 eer 35,641 
Belting ......-+--00- seeeee ance pide 401 7: E —— — —_—_—- ) — 
Noweeeee 231,522 69,693 491,711 136,890 i el. ; _ 
—— on ewes a =3°7R0 28'594 158.623 61.241 ee ea 44,618 oS waaetc 44, 683 
ig 111,188 72, 211,487 32,849 ea 
Thread .....-..-++seee0% By 122,16 ts 044 11,48 tt oo * Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 168; crude rubber 
Other rubber ‘ manufactures. . sees iascituatd poe . importers and dealers, 42; reclaimers (solely), 5; total daily average number 
a ene ae = ae, $3.061 740 of employes on basis of third week of January, 1932, was 108,664. 
Totals ee ee $1,582,172 wae PIVEN It is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber consumption 
and the grand total sales value figures to be approximately 92 per cent; the 
grand total crude rubber inventory 89 per cent; afloat figures unavailable; 
the reclaimed rubber production 96 per cent; reclaimed consumption 86 per 
cent; and reclaimed inventory 73 per cent of the total of the entire industry. 
* One company did not report its sales, but did report crude rubber con- 
_ ricts sumption. stocks, etc. ie : 
Imports by C ustoms Dist t Compiled from statistics supplied ty The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content tion, Inc, 
March, 1932 March, 1931 
— ——, ——————_—--——_—_——_—_+, 
Talue ) ds "4 ‘ ) 
Value Pound Value London Stocks. Mareh, 1932 
$162, 145 4,189,009 
2,732 soup a' Stocks, March 31 
3,651,660 72,3 _De- a —-+—_-----~, 
ae Landed livered 1932 1931 1930 
98,403 l_onDON Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
1,5 PENN? Sewea cua ens 3,083 4,765 64,220 84,635 68,839 
we eeeee 2, Ciher GAMES <2 6 e.c 23 3 6( 50 44 
369,223 9, LIVERPOOL 
n 11,652 PARAERIBON. isso ca dwsas *1,888 *60,695 *49,094 *21,089 
; 571 iss ae ee mee Sie ae 
hi 244.730 16, 711 Total tons, London 
SE, ote etn ae 142,600 13.046 and Liverpool .. 5,673 6,656 124,975 133,779 89,972 
a la cia nee 102,117,540 $4,296,386 91,364,639 $7,431,790 *Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. ee 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued 





YOUNG MAN, TWENTY-SEVEN, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
or junior executive, six years’ experience production, factory development 
and research with large corpurations, tires, tubes, sundries, packings, brake 











linings. Knowledge compounding. Moderate salary. Fine record and ref- 
erences. Address Box No. 12,054, care of Inp1A RusBER Wor LD. 
CHEMIST, AGE FORTY-TWO, SINGLE, 14 YEARS’ EXPE RIENCE. 
Laboratory and factory work on tires, insulation, and reclaiming. Wide 
variety of non-rubber chemical experience. Address Box No. 12,055, care 
of Inp1a RuBBER WorLD. 
GRADUATE CHEMIST, AGE 30, MARRIED, ASSISTANT SUPER- 


intendent or junior executive, six years’ experience with two of largest rubber 
companies. Thorough knowledge of compounding, factory development, and 
production. [Fine record and references. Location not a factor. Address 
Box No. 12,061, care of Inpia RUBBER Wor LD. 





FACTORY MANAGER AND DEVELOPMENT MAN, EXPERIENCED 
in both soft and hard rubber mechanicals, calenders, mills, and presses. 
Knowledge of compounding. Reputed excellent handler of men. Address 
Box No. 12,056, care of INDIA RuBBER WoRLD. 


WANTED: POSITION BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN. QUALIFIED 





on mechanicals, tires, and sundries stocks. Address Box No. 12,057, care of 
Inp1ia RuBBER Wor Lp. 

CHEMIST AGE THIRTY-SIX, MARRIED, IN IV E RSITY 
graduate, desires permanent position. Good technical i aining, 11 years’ ex- 
perience in alkalis, acids, heavy chemicals, organic accelerators and analyses, 
rubber and rubber reclaiming manufacture. Available immediately. Mod- 
erate salary. Address Box No. 12,063, care of INDIA RUBBER WoRLD 
















CHEMIST: HAVE ger POSITIONS OF C HIEF 2M 
factory superintendent, and both combined. To the company that will em- 
ploy me | will bring 17 years’ experience in rubber technology. An analytical 
mind. A thorough underste anding of basic principles of rubber compounding 
and manufacturing of rubber goods. Expert knowledge of several lines. 
New and novel methods. An unusual ability for develo rent work, for 
following up a problem with perseverance and persistet: and seeing it 
through. Of detecting cause of trouble and shooting it. ‘A ood knowledge 
of costs. Have developed and manufactured a variety of rubber items and 


can adapt myself to any branch of the rubber industry. 


12,064, care of InprA RuBBER WorLp. 








SALESMAN: AGE 37, WELL EDUCATED. GOOD BUSINESS 
background. 12 years in sales and production of mechanical and automotive 
rubber. Sales service, merchandising, and parts development. Midwest and 
eastern contacts. Address Box No. 12,058, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND CHEMIST, NOW EMPLOYED, DESIRES 
change. Would like to make connection with small concern interested in 
expanding. Highly experienced in all classes of molded goods, sponge rubber, 
and extruded products. interested only in permanent connection. Address 
Box No. 12.060, care of INDIA RUBBER WorLp. 

CHEMIST, AGE 30, UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, DESIRES POSITION 
in technical sales with company supplying the rubb er industry. Six years’ 
experience in rubber compounding and development with two of Jargest rub- 
ber companies. Splendid record and references. Address Box No. 12,062, 
care of INDIA RuBBER WORLD. 


MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 






































LaGOMA 


| Organ for the rubber and allied 
trades including Gutta Percha, Asbes- 
tos, Ebonite, Celluloid and other plastic 
materials, their derivatives and applica- 
tions. 

Founded in 1929 and _ published 
monthly La GOMA is the first and only 
periodical of the rubber industry in 
Spain. 


Subscription Rates 


Spain 10 pesetas per annum - 5 pesetas for six months 
Abroad 15 pesetas per annum - 8 pesetas for six months 


Founder, Proprietor, Director and Manager 


Juan Blanch Guerrero 
Calle de Moncada 4 
BARCELONA, SPAIN 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE: VALUABLE PATE NTS AND EQUIPMENT 1 FOR 
several rubber articles nation: ally known. Sacrifice account of ill 
usual and wonderful opportunity. Adc iress Box No, 12, S$, 





RuBBER WORLD. 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 











UNION TALC COMPANY 


PURE WHITE TALC 


147 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

















* 
EVERY 
MONTH 











INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
faithfully records the new 
developments of the rub- 
ber manufacturing indus- 
trv. 

A subscription costs only 
$3.00 in U. S.; $4.10 in 
Canada; $3.50 in all other 


countries. 


Mail your subscription in 


today. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 6 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 























(Advertisements continued on page 95) 
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World Rubber Absorption—Net Imports World Rubber Shipments—Net Exports 


Long Tons—1932 


Long Tons—-1932 


Feb. 


30,110 


5 


Mar. tritish Malaya 

7 C ~ 

wie Gross exports 
1,21! 
188 

Ceylon eae 

India and Burma 
Sarawak 


British No. Borneo 


Sumatra E. Coast 
Other N. E. 
French Indo-China 
Amazon Valley 
Other America 
Guayule 


* Estimate. 


Compiled 


SS ee 


Jan. 
44,538 
10,304 


Feb. 
42,008 
8,008 


Pree) 
803 
696 


500 


Mar. 
39,903 


6,658 


334 * 


4,814 
6,011 


6,325 


1,060 


nt of Commerce, 


6,863 
6,252 


*928 


Washington, 





Rubber 


4 


Foreign 


and 


6,640 


11 


29 


308 
2,579 


3. 
2. 180 


Domestic Commerce, 


Washington. D. C. 


Goods Production Statisties 


Doc, 


4,197 
135 
8,250 
11 
14 

1 

61 
4,330 


18,010 


53,418 


19.380 


18,094 


bat ee 
Ur bo bo WOO Ay 


3,975 
9.693 
28,491 


982 
.066 
,002 

3,050 


Apr. 
3,955 
3,804 
142 
8,025 
12 
14 
1 
64 


3,693 


15,244 
45,016 


16,846 
16,803 


10.112 
27,764 


41,851 


19,380 
19,220 


53 
15,803 


14,661 


oid 
J// 


4,868 
10.991 
26.708 


738 
863 
1.168 
2.769 


2,292 


14 
408 
2.145 
2.876 








